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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 
Sources 


The American Legion Weekly, 627 W. Forty- 
third Street, New York, “is again in the market 
for short-stories, length limit from 1500 to 6000 
words, “writes James N. Young, associate editor, 
who requests that this announcement be made, 
commenting, “We got a splendid reaction from 
the last announcement you made, and I feel sure 
that a few words from you now would produce 
a similar result. For what fiction we use— 
humorous or serious—wye pay well, and on accept- 
ance. Our audience consists of 800,000 ex-service 
men and the members of their families. For that 
audience we want clean, entertaining, convincing 
fiction that may be classified under one of the 
following’ heads: adventure, love, sports, mystery, 
business, courts, war (when the plots are not 
hackneyed and the treatment is,unusually good 
and, above all, when the details are scrupulously 
accurate) and character. Of the three very desir- 
able elements: style, plot and action, plot and action 
are the most important. Fiction dealing with 
fashionable society or sex problems does. not 
interest us. Nor are we ordinarily tempted by 
stories with bad endings; those in which crime is 
glorified and law-breaking encouraged; those that 
offend against good taste; those that are gruesome 
or depressing; those flavored with cynicism or 
satire; and those filled with dialect—unless the 
dialect is extremely well done.” 


Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York, is a 
new Bernarre Macfadden magazine, issued in style 
similar to Metropolitan, True Story, True Ro- 
mances, and Physical Culture. The first issue was 
dated F ebruary. Articles and fiction are used, the 

“confession” type predominating. Rates paid for 
material are said to be about the same as those paid 


by True Story and others of 


cents a ‘word. 


N ovelets, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, in-a 
unique postal card “Market Tips” announcement, 
asks for romantic sea novelets of from 15,000 to 
18,000 words and Action Stories, same address, are 
for humorous short-stories. 


The Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 Broadway, 


New York, purchases for Munsey and Argosy- 
All Story stories and serials that are lively in plot. 
Style should be direct and character drawing and 
descriptions brief. It is a good market for stories 
of adventure, romance and humor which are true 
to life. “We don’t buy crime stories,” Robt. H. 
Davis, the editor, recently stated. Rates are about 
lc per word on acceptance. The company also 
purchases short poems. It has a preference for 
simple meter forms. Subjects liked are idealism, 
romance and humor; 25c¢ a line is paid on accept- 
ance. 


Magazine, formerly at Mil- 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


American Poet 
waukee, has mov: 


The Kansas City Star Magazine, to be published 
as a part of the Sunday Kansas City Star, will be 
a high-class weekly magazine illustrated in color, 
writes E. B. Garnett, editor. “We are overstocked 
with articles,” he states, “but desire original short- 
stories of strong realism and love interest within 
5000 words. No novelettes, serials or editorials de- 
sired. Light verse in classic mood—four stanzas 
or less—will be used, also original, clean jokes, 
skits and anecdotes. . Love stories first of all are 
desired, portraying life as it is in these United 
States. Payment will be at 1 cent a word or bet- 
ter, the 15th of the month after publication.” 


Rural Trade, Eighth and Jackson Streets, 
Topeka, Kansas, one of the Capper publications, 
buys material of interest to small storekeepers, 
paying 1 cent a word on publication. Irene Nune- 
maker; editor, writes: “We are particularly 
anxious to have news dealing with the advertising 
and selling methods used by small-town retailers, 
particularly in towns of not more than 5000 
population. New sales ideas, advertising cam- 
paigns, or store methods, interior or window 
decorations, or any of the other things commonly 
worked out by the small-town retailer, are exactly 
what we want. Stories should not be more thar 
500 to 700 words in length, and shorter if possible.” 


Fruit, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Chesla C. Sherlock, editor, writes: “We desire 
practical articles on “how to” make the city home 
and yard more comfortable and attractive, including 
flower and vegetable gardening, landscaping, etc. 
Our minimum rate of payment is 1 cent a word 
on acceptance. Articles should not exceed 2000 
words in length. We use no fiction, verse, jokes, 
or material other than articles. 


“I Gonfess,’ Room 1515, 46 W,- Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York, Elizabeth ‘Sharp, editor, asks 


clever article discussing the problems of men and 
wonien, either “froti the masculine or feminine 
angle. The confessional type of material forms 
the bulk of this magazine’s contents—no essays or 
verse. Payment is stated to be on acceptance at 
a l-cent average. 


It is said that steps are being taken to resume 
publication of Outing, which was suspended some 
months ago. 


Detective Tales and Weird Tales, 854 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago, are_continuously reported as slow 
in their dealings with writers. In many instances, 
stories published months ago have not been paid 
for. It is our understanding that the publishers 
are making every effort to catch up, but until they 
succeed in getting on a better financial basis, authors 
should understand conditions. 


(Continued on Page 31) 


Prize Contests 


The O. Henry Memorial Collection—To an in- 
quiry concerning the conditions governing the se- 
lection of stories for this annual award and collec- 
tion, H. E. Maule of the editorial department of 
Doubleday, Page & Company, replied: “Let me 
say that it is not necessary for authors to suggest 
their own stories, but that there is no rule against 
such suggestion. The O. Henry Memorial Com- 
mittee, which is made up of Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams, Ph.D., Ethel Watts Mumford, Frances Gil- 
ckrist Wood, A.M., Grove Wilson, and William 
Griffith, read all of the magazines publishing fic- 
tion in the United States and make their own selec- 
tion of the stories. However, it is common for 
authors or admirers to call the attention of the 
Committee to certain stories. This can be done by 
addressing the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. 
Blanche Colton Williams, care Society of Arts & 
Sciences, 33 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 
The outstanding conditions surrounding the choice 
of a story are within the definition of a short story 
and that the author must be an American. As you 
know, there are three prizes, as follows: for the 
first prize story, $500; for the second, $250; and 
for the best very short story (three thousand words 
or under), $100.” 


Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York, an- 
neunces a $1000 “reward” divided into a first re- 
ward of $500, second of $250, third of $100, fourth, 
fifth and sixth of $50 each, for stories on “How 
I Made My Love Dream Come True.” The 
editors state: “The real love dream is the one 
Dream World wants you to write. The stories 
that end ‘and then I woke up,’ do not interest 
Dream World any more than they interest you.” 
No word limit is given. Additional stories pub- 
lished will be paid for at $25 each. Manuscripts 
postmarked before midnight June 30 will be ad- 
mitted to the contest. Address Dream World Con- 
test Editor. The editors announce also that they 
will pay $10 for the best letter, $5 for the second 
best, and $3 for the third best, telling what is the 
best story in the magazine, and why, and giving 
suggestions for improving the magazine. 


The publishers of The Chicago Tribune and 
The News, New York, offer ,000 cash for a 
name for a new weekly magazine, soon to be pub- 
lished. The magazine heretofore has been referred 
to as The Coloroto Weekly. Rules and conditions 
of the contest are as follows: 1—$25,000 in 
cash prizes will be paid to the persons submitting 
the best suggestions in accordance with these con- 
ditions—1st prize, $20,000; 2nd prize, $4,000; and 
3rd prize, $1,000. 2—This offer is open to every 
one except employes of The Chicago Tribune and 
The News, and their families. 3—Suggestions may 
be submitted on coupons published for convenience 
or on a separate sheet of paper of any form. Con- 
testants may submit as many suggestions as they 
wish, but each must be mailed in a separate en- 
velope and in good faith. Name and address of 
contestant must appear on each entry. 4—Each 
suggestion submitted must contain the following: 
(1) A name for the magazine. (2) A sub-title or 
slogan. (For example, the slogan of The Chicago 
Tribune is “The World’s Greatest Newspaper.” ) 
(3) A reason in 100 words or less telling why it 
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is believed the suggestion submitted is best. (A 
letter will do.) 5—Originality of thought, clever- 
ness of idea, clearness of expression, conciseness, 
neatness, accuracy, and form will count. The name 
and sub-title must not conflict with those of any 
other magazine. 6—The judges will be a com- 
mittee appointed by the publishers of the new maga- 
zine, and their decision will be final. 7—In the 
event that more than one contestant submits the 
same name, slogan, and reasons for considering 
his suggestion the best, as the name, slogan, and 
reasons awarded a prize, and such name, slogan, 
and reasons are submitted in an equally clear, con- 
cise, neat, and accurate form, a duplicate prize will 
be paid to each such tying contestant. 8—All 
manuscripts and ideas submitted in this contest (or 
competition) become the absolute property of the 
publishers and may be used in whole or in part 
by the publishers as they see fit without considera- 
tion. No manuscripts will be returned. The right 
is reserved to alter or revise the winning entries, if 
necessary, for use. 9—Contestants need not pur- 
chase The Chicago Tribune or The News, to com- 
pete, as they may be examined at the office of 
publication or at public libraries free of charge. 
10—Names may be submitted every day, but no 
names will be considered after midnight March 
31st. No responsibility is accepted by the pub- 
lishers for the loss, delay or non-delivery of any 
entry. Proof of sending will not be considered 
as proof of receipt. 11—Acceptance of these rules 
is an express condition of each entry. 12—All 
entries must be mailed to “Names,” Post Office 
Box 1539, Chicago, Ill., or, if you reside in the 
East, to “Names,” Post Office Box 195, City Hall 
Station, New York City, N. Y. The publishers 
state that an “original, distinctive name is wanted” 
—one with meaning—for a magazine for every- 
body, men, women:and children. It is to 
printed by a four-color rotogravure color, and will 
contain fiction, news photos, fashions, fun for 
children, special articles, etc. 


Cosmopolis Press, 257 W. Seventy-first Street, 
New York, announces a thousand-dollar prize con- 
test for the best play, motion-picture scenario, or 
short-story adaptable into a play or scenario on 
the American jail as a force in the creation of 
criminals and the fostering of crime. The closing 
date has not been announced. The company agrees 
to market, if possible, the five manuscripts con- 
sidered “next best” to the prize winner. Residents 
of all countries are eligible to compete, but manu- 
scripts must be written in English. Address Con- 
test Department. 


The National Americanization Committee, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, announce a contest 
for essays on “Causes of the American Revolution.” 
The word limit is five hundred, manuscripts must 
be typewritten, and contest closes March 1. Ad- 
dress Walter I. Joyce, Americanization Offices, 
32 Union Square, New York. 

The Pulitzer Historical Prize of $2,000 and the 
First Loubat Prize of $1,000 have been awarded 
to Justin H. Smith’s “The War With Mexico,” 
published by Macmillan. The Loubat Prize is given 
for the best work published during the previous 
five years on either the history, geography, arch- 
aeology, etc., of North America. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Our Fearless Policy Brings a 
Remarkable Wave of 
Approval 


EVER before has an issue of THE AUTHOR 

& JourNALIsT been published that awakened 

such a storm of discussion as that for 
January—our “militant number.” A defense of the 
American tradition as exemplified by the novels of 
Emerson Hough, evoked almost as much response 
as the discussion of the photoplay situation. In 
both instances, the general tone of comments might 
be briefly summed up in the familiar phrase, 
“Attaboy !” 

Some of the many interesting comments bearing 
particularly upon the defense of Emerson Hough’s 
authenticity as a Western writer will be found on 
page 13. Among the number we cannot forbear 
calling attention to that of J. Frank Davis, fic- 
tionist, who fairly overwhelmed us in his conclud- 
ing words of praise for THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST, terming it “so far and away the best journal 
for professional writers there isn’t any second.” 
Similar comments from William Merriam Rouse, 
Herman Landon, and other leading authors, make 
us feel that our efforts to provide a magazine which 
means” something to the professional writer as well 
as the student, have borne fruit even beyond our 
greatest hopes. 

Almost without exception, save from the schools 
themselves, our action in excluding from our 
columns the current type of photoplay-school and 
agency advertising has won praise. We have re- 
ceived a great many comments from those in a 
position to know something of the truth, assuring 
us that we are right. A limited number of read- 
ers suggest that we are “foolish” not to take the 
money of photoplay schools. “Most of us know 
their claims are exaggerated, so where is the harm 
done?” is the way one reader expressed it. 

We cannot accept this view. It may be that 
magazines from which less is expected are justi- 
fied on this ground in publishing advertisements 
which they know to be misleading, but the implicit 
confidence placed by a majority of readers in THE 
AutHor & JoURNALIST imposes an additional ob- 
ligation upon us. We are inclined to accept the 
view of a reader who comments that “when a 
writer’s magazine publishes such matter, it is hit- 
ting its readers below the belt.” 

The only adverse comment we have noted is 
contained in an article published in the Denver 
Motion Picture and Theatrical Weekly. King Gray- 
son, a Palmer student, criticises the Authors’ 
League “and other publications” for “the fight 
against all correspondence schools teaching scen- 
ario-writing.” 

Tue AutHor & JourNALIsT has no quarrel with 
the scenario-writing schools and has not attacked 
them. Our objection is to their seeking business 
through advertising that grossly exaggerates the 
opportunities open to their clients. The Grayson 
article further says: “It is a well-known fact that 
the Palmer Photoplay Corporation does not ‘give 
a damn’ as to whether a prospective student who 
answers their questionnaire enrolls with them.” Mr. 
Grayson should know better. To whom is this a 
“well-known fact”? 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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’Ware the English Libel Laws; Rates Paid and General Types of 
Material Desired; Writer Should Keep an Eye on 


T will be news to many American writers 
I that about forty-five monthly or fort- 

nightly fiction magazines are published 
in England—magazines comparable to our 
own—while a host of others use fiction or 
are published in very cheap form. Those of 
the better class, however, number as above. 
Suppose that these forty-five publish each 
month four hundred stories, I should say at 
a venture that two-thirds of this number 
would come from American writers, or from 
writers for our own magazines. So, my 
friends, there is a market on the other side. 


The English market has a good many 
points of difference, however, which many 
of us don’t know. I had been selling there 
for years without knowing them, until I went 
over and investigated things ; so I speak from 
experience. 


For one thing, the English libel law is a 
tremendous bulwark. If an English editor 
suspects that a story is founded on any sort 
of fact, he'll kill it painlessly. While over 
there, I wrote a story which in certain points 
resembled those of a famous criminal trial 
then under way, and predicted and accounted 
for the result of the trial. Of course, I used 
fictitious names and people entirely, and 
from our standards the story was quite safe; 
it sold to Blue Book at once. But the Eng- 
lish editors were horrified, and all said the 
same: “But, my dear chap, we simply don’t 
dare!” The libel law has teeth in England. 

That is why most English magazines ad- 
vertise that all their stories are fictitious. 
They have to be fictitious; and that too, I 
believe, is why they prefer stories whose 
scene is laid outside England itself. They 
all prefer American stories—not that they 
like Americans in the least, because they 
don’t—but they get better-written stuff from 
our side, and admit it. 


Also, they get it no higher than they pay 


What He Is Selling 
By H. Bedford-Jones 


_same rate. 


for home stuff; I am talking of the average 
fiction story, not the output of famous writ- 
ers. A former article of mine drew a letter 
from an English agent that he could obtain 
two, three and four cents a word for his 
clients ; with all due respect, I must say that 
the statement was erroneous. A cent a word 
is good pay there at present, although this is 
on the upgrade. One magazine in its cur- 
rent issue published stories by Beatrice’ 
Grimshaw, Stacpoole and other well-known 
writers; for some of the stuff in this issue 
it paid about $3 per thousand words, and 
I have reason to believe that the contents of 
the whole issue was purchased at about the 
A cent a word is fair money, 
very fair money indeed. Michael Joseph, 
himself an editor, says in his book on writing 
that no reputable magazine would pay less; 
but then, editors don’t always buy by rules. 
Also, Mr. Joseph says that in America $1000 
is not a big price for a short-story. Well, 
maybe not. 


Possibly THe AuTHor & JouRNALIST 
would undertake to get copies of “The Liter- 
ary Year Book,” an English publication 
which lists agents, magazines, and so on, giv- 
ing wants. With that in hand, you could 
approach the English market, if you don’t 
care about losing time. The English agents 
are not anxious to take on writers unless 
they have already managed to publish a few 
stories. 


Mest of the English fiction magazines 

have a highly colorless policy, firing a 
shotgun at the whole family circle of read- 
ers. Others, marking a change in the trend, 
are settling on more definite aims. Mystery 
Story Magazine, for example, cares less 
about detective stuff than its name would in- 
dicate, and goes in more for the supernat- 
ural. As a large proportion of the maga- 
zines are published under group ownership, 
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this idea of an individual policy is bound to 
spread, and thé incoming American maga- 
zines are powerfully affecting things also. 
They are incoming fast, too. 


Several are brought out in England with 
slightly different contents, while one at least 
sends over its plates and puts out an English 
edition six months after the American edi- 
tion has appeared. Another, one of the 
largest, is now contemplating a definitely 
English edition, buying English rights on its 
American contents. This magazine, famed 
among writers for its eminently just deal- 
ings, is at present writing going to some 
pains to discover a fair price to pay for these 
First British Serial Rights, as the term is; 
and will buy them over and above the first 
American rights. It is getting more and 
more necessary for the writer to keep an 
eye on what he is selling. 


This is the more true, as our magazines 
have a strong foothold on the other side and 
are making their English cousins sit up and 
take frantic notice. They print two or three 
times as much stuff, come out more often, 
and are more attractive in appearance. 


The unknown American writer really has 
a better chance to break into the English 
than into the home market. The English 
editor pays absolutely no attention to 
names—he wants good stuff, and gets none 
too much of it from English writers. Then, 
most of the stuff over there is handled by 
agents; but as aforesaid, these agents are 
not begging to handle unknown people. If 
the American free lance cares to get a “Lit- 
erary Year Book” and send over his stories 
in duplicate to the English market, he stands 
a good chance. He should not send carbon 


copies, else the English editor might think 
that he was submitting simultaneously to 
various magazines, which simply “isn’t 
done” over there. Also, he should stick to 
short-stories, as very few novelettes are 
used, and with serials he has practically no 
chance, until he is known. 


You never can tell until you try. The 
whole English market is in a state of flux; 
magazines flood the stands, new ones are 
appearing all the time; competition is heavy, 
but not for good craftsmen. .The English 
system of paying on publication is objection- 
able, but that can’t be helped. A strongly 
favorable point is that the English editor is 
much more appreciative of fine touches than 
his American cousin. To illustrate this, I 
had a recent story in an American magazine 
supposed to be told by an old seaman in 
Singapore, who made frequent allusions to 
facts or persons known to his hearers. “You 
know the old chap up in Nisam Road,” etc. 
This was as a means of introducing local 
color unobtrusively. The American editor 
thought these allusions superfluous and care- 
fully edited them, rather botching the job in 
the process; while The Corner Magazine, 
one of the Cassel group in England, fell 
upon them with delight and bought the story. 
In another case, an English editor talked 
over a certain story-idea, which might be 
written either artistically or commercially ; 
if the latter, it was certain not to sell to an 
American magazine which had bought sev- 
eral of that series. “You give it the artistic 
touch,” said the editor, “and I’ll guarantee 
here and now to buy it, regardless of length.” 
After such a compliment, it was well worth 
losing the American sale; it isn’t the dollar 
sign that makes the game worth playing. 


English Market Directory Promised 


Mr. Bedford-Jones suggests that we place in stock the “Literary Year Book” covering 


- English magazine requirements. Our intention is to do even better than this. We have com- 


piled an up-to-date directory of English publications, giving names, addresses, manuscript re- 
quirements, and rates paid, and it is scheduled for publication in March. 

March will be a distinctly “marketing number.” In addition to the requirements of the 
English markets and the usual Market Tips department, it will include the quarterly publica- 
tion of the Handy Market List, giving complete data on the leading manuscript markets, 
brought down to date. 

Atop of this there will be A. H. Bittner, associate editor of Short Stories, in a “hum- 
dinger” of an article on “The Story That Comes Back.” Bedford-Jones calls Bittner “the big 
boy on THe AutHor & JouRNALIST contents page.” | 

By the way, did you see the article, almost a column long, in the New York World of 
January 11th, discussing Taz AuTHor & JourNALIST and our announcement of H. Bedford- 
Jones’s article above? The point made, half whimsically and half in earnest, by Laurence 
Stallings, author of the comment, was that Bedford-Jones is on the right trail—the Commodore 
Perry of American Letters—in his development of the foreign field. If opportunity permits 
we may later reproduce the entire editorial. 


| 


Some Complexes That Inhibit 
Writers 


.. How an Emotional Twist May Prove a Hopeless Handicap in 


Creative Writing—Primitive Yearnings Greatly Affect Our 
Conduct—Inhibiting Forces and Their Results. 


By Thomas. H. Uzzell 


Former Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, Associate of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin 


FEW months ago a young woman 
may fiction-writer came to me, saying she 

had struggled unsuccessfully with 
her manuscripts for nearly five years and 
was in desperate need of help. She abso- 
lutely had to succeed, she declared; failure 
was unthinkable; she would kill herself 
rather than admit defeat. On my asking 
her why it was so very urgent that she 
conquer this particularly baffling art she was 
a bit staggered for an answer; she did not 
know exactly. 

I asked her to let me see some of her 
copy. It all dealt with erotic encounters 
with men, violent romance, sex pathology. 
A glance at the worst of it showed that 
while she had a very intense interest in 
sex matters she had an equally intense fear 
of the reality of sex. She detailed at great 
length sex situations—without any sex! 
Obviously she had a “complex.” I recom- 
mended that she either abandon her writing 
or be psychoanalyzed. Because of her un- 
controllable desire to be a fiction-writer she 
decided to submit to the strenuous ordeal of 
an analysis. 

A month or so ago the patient reported 
that she found it difficult to “get to” her 
writing. Somehow, she said, she did not 
feel the same interest in it. By this re- 
mark I knew that her analysis was “tak- 


- ing” and I was not surprised to hear her 


say the other day that she was no longer 
interested in writing at all. With the com- 
pletion of her analysis her literary ambi- 
tion had wholly vanished. So I asked her: 
“Now what do you want to do?” 

“Oh,” she replied cheerfully, “help some- 
one else succeed.” She was eager for mar- 
riage. Her former yearning to write was 


but a symptom of a repression or, more 
popularly, a “suppressed desire.” As soon 
as she was made to see exactly what desire 
she was suppressing and came to realize 
that no writing could ever satisfy it, she 
gave up her writing contentedly and was a 
happy woman. 

An emotional twist in either men or wom- 
en can be a hopeless handicap in creative 
writing. Be their experience of life ever 
so great, their technical mastery of their 
craft ever so perfect, they will fail in their 
appeal to normal audiences because they do 
not understand normal conduct in romantic 
situations. They think straight with the 
facts in their possession, but they have the 
wrong facts. Instances of this are cited 
later. 

I do not say that no one with a complex 
can become an author. Much of the world’s 
greatest literature was produced by neurotic 
authors, such as, for instance, Oscar Wilde, 
Edgar Allan Poe and St. Augustine. Every- 
thing depends upon your management of the 
complex. An inquiry into these matters is 
of course necessary only for the occasional 
student who can be helped in no other way. 


ig is generally agreed by psychologists 

that our primitive sex yearnings greatly 
affect our conduct. Literary art, since its 
substance is concrete human conduct and 
its purpose is to produce emotions in others, 
is often dependent upon the author’s neuro- 
sexual organization. We thus see how im- 
portant may become the whole problem of 
the emotional life of a given student writer, 
and how expert advice on this point is the 
best assistance in his writing he could secure. 

The psychopathology of dramatic writing 
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is one of the very newest of applied sciences, 
and little has been as yet written about it. 
Exceedingly intricate are the data involved. 
We can here only glance at the more im- 
portant aspects of the subject and endeavor 
to avoid confusing the reader. The present 
outline is intended not for scientists but for 
writers, critics, and readers who wish an 
understanding of the methods employed in 
the newest of psychological clinics. My 
analysis is not presented as complete or 
final; dogmatic assertions in so new a field 
would be presumptuous. 


E must first define a few terms. A 

person with an emotional “complex” 
varies from the normal, but what is an emo- 
tionally normal person? On this question 
psychologists- disagree. So wide has been 
the disagreement that humorists have taken 
a hand in the discussion, some of them de- 
claring that the normal man is he who can 
make a million dollars, and others, that the 
normal person is he who keeps out of jail! 
The simplest common-sense definition would 
seem to be that the normal man is he who 
gets on best with his neighbors. A leading 
psychoanalyst gives me this definition: “A 
normal person is one who settles the conflicts 
that arise in himself by compromises most 
satisfactory to himself and to society.” 

This reference to “conflicts” brings us to 
the question of what a “complex” is. This 
term has now been so generally-used by 
the laity that it has come to mean almost any 
kind of mental twist or prejudice that causes 
trouble; it is therefore now seldom used 
by psychologists. They rather speak of the 
states we have in mind as “neurotic” or 
“perverse” tendencies, as the case may be. 
“Complex” in its original psychoanalytic 
sense, however, means the state that follows 
an unsettled conflict between a person’s ego 
and a particular phase of the sex life. 
Where a complex exists, in other words, 
there is a maladjustment between mind and 
sex, between, that is, sex desires and a per- 
son’s judgment of his own conduct in try- 
ing to satisfy those desires. 

A person’s judgment of his own conduct 
is roughly what we mean by his “ego.” As 
to what “ego” means exactly there are again 
many disagreements in the scientific world. 
Some psychologists say that our egos are 
innate and cannot be changed; others, like 
Freud himself, argue that the ego is largely 


acquired and can be trained. For our pur- 
poses, however, we can agree that ego means 
that part of our minds which is able to 
stand off from the rest of us and act as a 
critic of our conduct in general. The ego- 
force is in general the moral force. 

As to the word “sex,” it of course refers. 
not only to. physical sex hunger but also 
to the thoughts, fancies, psychic associations 
that surround and either glorify or degrade 
this hunger; in scientific language it means 
the psychobiological impulse of mating. 

Now to the efforts that every one makes 
to satisfy the demands of both his sex de- 
sires and his ego we look for the complexes 
that hinder or help the literary worker. Few 
fiction-writers realize how much their liter- 
ary efforts themselves become involved in 
the compromise they are trying to make be- 
tween their sex desires and their moral 
judgments. With some the demands of 
their «egos—zeal for technical excellence, 
ambition, determination to put money in the 
purse—dominate practically the total writing 
effort with sex playing a minor role. With 
others the writing effort is little else than 
a form of search for sex satisfaction (bear- 
ing in mind that in speaking of sex we 
include the mental or psychic as well as the 
physical phase of this instinct), the ego- 
force being involved mainly as a help in 
the execution or to effect a justification of 
the energy thus expended. 

This distinction at once gives us a way 
out of the confusion that might easily re- 
sult from the elusive and sometimes over- 
lapping factors we have been defining. It 
enables us to divide all creative writers 
roughly into two classes, namely, those 
whose writing is merely a means to an end 
and those whose writing is an end in itself. 
(These two classes of course often merge.) 
The former are impelled mainly by their 
egos; their impulses come more from with- 
out than from within; the substance of their 
writings is mainly their memories, the thing 
they have seen and understood ; they depend 
little upon their imaginations; they are the - 
objective writers, the realists. The only 
possible satisfaction to them with their writ- 
ing is to have it published, paid for, admired. 
Success to them means mainly ego satisfac- 
tion. 


ITERARY success for writers of the 
second class—those whose writing is an 
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end in itseli—is more of a puzzlement. 
They receive satisfaction from their work 
even if no one ever reads it. They may, 
and indeed generally do, argue stoutly that 
their aims are just as “practical” and objec- 
tive as anybody else’s, but the truth remains 
that there is a distinct emotional satisfaction 
in every act of their writing. Their sex 
desires, to use psychoanalytic language, are 
“sublimated” in their writing. The substance 
of their fiction comes more from their 
visions than from their memories; they 
write of the Land of Heart’s Desire, por- 
traying things they don’t possess or things 
they want to do; they are the subjective, 
the imaginative writers. 

The supreme instance, probably, in our 
literature of sublimated sex motivation is 
John Keats. Only sex desire at once stimtu- 
lated and frustrated by the presence of a 
loved one coupled with a divinely gifted ego 
could have produced his matchless verse— 


And there shall be for thee all soft delight 
That shadowy thought can win, 
A bright torch, and a casement ope at night, 
To let the warm Love in! 


Instances of literary inspiration coming 
from desires for sense gratification could be 
traced through all imaginative literature 
right down to the short-story writers of to- 
day—to F. Scott Fitzgerald for instance, 
who tells me that one of his stories, “The 
Diamond As Big As The Ritz,” was written 
“to satisfy a desire to enjoy all the luxuries 
he could conceive of.” Our purpose here, 
however, is to examine some of the emo- 
tional twists that cause literary failure 
rather than success. 

The most common and probably the sim- 
plest maladjustment between ego and sex de- 
sire is what I call, for want of a better 
name, the “puritanical complex.” It is fair 
to say that ninety per cent of our adult 
population are afflicted more or less with 
this particular repression. People possess- 
ing it fear or do not fully approve of the sex 
desires observed in themselves or others. 
The degree of the fear differs greatly. Its 
presence, however, stands forth upon the 
pages of most of the thousands of love 
stories poured into editorial offices. Here is 
an example: 


_ They seated themselves in a shady nook by the 
river bank. 

Her half-veiled eyes gazed into his steadily. 
“Do you really like to be here with me—like 


this? Just see me, talk to me?” There was an 
earnest note in her question. 

“Do I like to—” He stood up. “Hazel—” but 
words were impotent now. Raising her to her feet 
he kissed her. He was thrilled with the feeling 
that mastered him. Straining her to his bosom he 
looked into her unwavering eyes; again his lips 
met hers in a long, passionate kiss. “Hazel!” No 
other words came; no others were needed. 

Some minutes later they were still holding 
hands. “Hazel,” said Frank anxiously, does your 
brother know you are here?” 


This is supposed to be a lyric love scene. 
Terror of the emotion the author was creat- 
ing in his characters (and in himself) is 


‘evident in every line. The nearest he could 


get to the emotion involved was to name it. 
In a panic he omits the best part of the 
action. The restraint here in the action 
could not be true of even adolescent un- 
sophisticated lovers, provided they them- 
selves were without complexes. You will 
be astonished therefore when I tell you that 
the heroine was a prostitute! The author 
is a Sunday-school superintendent. In this 
inhibition he had a hopeless handicap. 

It is important to understand that the 
thing feared and resisted in these situa- 
tions is not so much the physical sex desire 
as the idea of sex and its accompanying 
phenomena. - The fear is generally more 
subconscious than conscious; for this rea- 
son the possessor of it will generally deny 
that he has it. It is beyond his conscious 
control. 

There is another exceedingly common 
complex which is much like the puritanical 


‘inhibition, yet with this difference: the 


writer’s ego instead of condemning the sex 
impulse is rather indifferent to it and in- 
deed to the fundamental truth of the whole 
story. These are people with weak egos. 
They seem to be the low-energy types; they 
never want anything with tremendous in- 
sistence, not even sex, and are generally neg- 
dative in their responses to the vital issues 
of life. Often, very often, having failed 
at most other enterprises, they take up 
writing with the idea that it is really a form 
of talking and rather goes by itself “once 
you get the hang of it.” Often these folks 
are highly cultivated, love the best literature, 
and aspire naturally to equal the perform- 
ances of their Olympian gods. 

Their want of vigor in their desires tones 
down considerably the robustness of the de- 
sires of their fictional lovers. The result, 
where it is coherent, is sentimentality. Most, 
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but not all of the sentimental writers, the 
producers of the so-called popular young 
love story belong to this class. They are 
often true enough in their interpretations as 
far as they go; but they don’t go far enough. 
The hero admires the color of the heroine’s 
eyes, compares her hair to burnished gold, 
assures her that she is all in all, with endless 
variations, without a hint of conduct that 
portrays real passion, and finally the author 
marries them off with that prize fiction that 
they “lived happy ever after.” 

The result of such efforts is that these 


writers, aiming their narratives for The’ 


Century Magazine, learn to their unspeak- 
able amazement that their literary agent has 
sold them to Love Stories! And when they 
learn that an offer of $30 has been made 
for a story, they may, as one of them did, 
exclaim: “What, thirty dollars for my soul’s 
secret, my very innermost, my heart’s 
blood!! Thirty dollars! My God—TI'll 
take it.” 

A weak ego of this type, coupled with 
sheer youth, sometimes produces a sensa- 
tion for the newspapers. The young person 
in such instances is a helpless victim driven 
to the most freakish expedients without the 
slightest knowledge of what is happening to 
him or to her. Here is an instance recorded 
recently in the New York Times: 


After having been away from home for forty- 
eight hours, Miss Claire Rogers, 18 years old, 
cousin of Eugene O’Neill and a student of Colum- 
bia University, was found yesterday in Greenwich 
Village. She had taken a furnished room in Bo- 
hemia under a false name and was writing a play 
on a typewriter. Hungry and cold, for she had 
spent all but one cent of the $9.51 she had when 
she began her flight from home, she said that she 
had gone to Washington Squave to look for local 
color and atmosphere to put into a play, but that 
she was glad to go home. 

Her brother, William B. Rogers, an employe 
of the Hancock Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Conn., told how his sister had been found. 

“My aunt and I and some detectives from the 
Missing Persons’ Bureau went to Washington 
Square to look for Claire. We found her next 
door to Mrs. Stone’s house. She was very much 
surprised to see me, but took it all as a matter of 
course. She said that she wanted to live in Wash- 
ington Square and get a little of its atmosphere, 
so that she could put more realism into her plays. 
I told her that her little trip was all over and that 
she had better pack up and come along home.” 

Miss Rogers, having returned to the Riverside 
Drive apartment, then told the story of her ex- 
periences. She disclosed that Mrs. Stone was a 
friend of her family. “I saw Greenwich Village 
for the first time last November when my aunt 


took me to visit Mrs. Stone,” said the girl. “I was 
shown around the Village at that time. It was 
Sunday and very quiet, and it struck me as a 
place where I could be quiet and undisturbed while 
writing. I decided I could write better there than 
at home. 

“Last Sunday night I packed a suitcase with 
some things, including text-books on play writing, 
manuscripts, copy paper and my portable type- 
writer. I hid the suitcase in the hall when I left 
for class Monday. After class I stole back to the 
hall, got the suitcase and went out again. I got 
a taxicab at Claremont Avenue and 116th street, 
around the corner from my aunt’s apartment. 

“The taxi broke down and I had to get another 
one. The trip cost me $3. After going to Mrs. 
Stone’s house I went to another house in the neigh- 
borhood, but there was a drunken man in the 
doorway. He frightened me and I ran away. In 
another house the woman who came to the door 
said that she didn’t think I looked as if I belonged 
in the Village. ‘You have no business here. Get 
out!’ she said. 

“Then I went to 41. They showed me one room 
for $5 without gas and I knew I couldn’t write 
there. I took the only other room, which was 
$6.50. That left me only one cent. I wrote all 
the time except Tuesday, when I read a book on 
dramatic technique. 

“After hiring the room I went back and told 
Mrs. Stone. I didn’t know how I was going to 
eat, but that didn’t worry me. Mrs. Stone invited 
me to have breakfast with her the next day, and 
Ivdid. I did not eat anything the rest of the day, 
and did not feel hungry.” 

Miss Rogers said she had enjoyed the experi- 
ence, but would stay at home and go on with her 
university work. While living in the Village Miss 
Rogers worked on a play, “The Fateful Prank,” 
dealing with a boy and girl love affair, and on 
some poems, which she had dedicated to friends. 


As everybody knows these days we all 
carry about with us more or less of a father 
or mother complex. Men, following the 
Oedipus pattern, are looking for traces of 
their mothers in women they meet, and 
women, following the Elektra pattern, are 
seeking traces of their fathers in men. This 
can be done with harm to no one. When, 
however, the search is rather keener than 
is good for a man or woman, trouble re- 
sults. 

No statistics as to the frequency with 
which a father or mother complex in the 
writer influences fiction manuscripts are yet 
available, but it is safe to assume that more 
than half are definitely influenced by them 
in one way or another. Such influence, bear 
in mind, is not necessarily fatal, but very 
common it certainly is, and in some cases 
where it is very strong, unconscious and 
therefore uncontrolled, it seriously jeopar- 
dizes if not ruins the author’s chances for 
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success. I have before me a pile of manu- 
scripts of an author who is having a typical 
struggle with this inhibition. She has an 
Elektra complex. Her writing, as writing, 
her style, is exceedingly good, and when 
given a plot and told what to write she has 
produced and published powerful stories; 
but when left to do her own plotting—-select- 
ing and organizing her own materials—she 
fails consistently. Hers is a common handi- 
cap. Let me therefore cite some of her 
plots and try to indicate just how her com- 
plex inhibits her. Here is one of her own 
inventions : 

A young girl has an “affair” with a man but 
discovers afterwards that he didn’t mean at all the 
poetry of his speech with which he caused her to 
submit to him. She discovers to her dismay that 
he was merely satisfying his “animal passions.” 

The author herself had had some very 
unhappy experiences with men. Her stand- 
ard of what a man is or should be was her 
father. Her father was a sympathetic friend 
and pal, but he wasn’t a real lover; there 
was, that is, no overt sex conduct in their 
friendship. He taught her to condemn sex 
interests. She therefore condemns uncon- 
sciously the passionate element in her love 
affairs with other men. She hates her own 
men lovers for manifesting this “brutal sex 
interest” in her. When therefore she writes 
of men lovers she wreaks her hatred on 
them by picturing them as brutally unfeel- 
ing as in the case above. 

The story itself might be made quite 
truthful and appealing but, because of the 
author’s bias, it is not truthful; her inter- 
pretation of the sex psychology of her char- 
acters in her manuscript differs so much 
from most people’s understanding of it that 
the total result is confusion. 

Here is another of this author’s plots: 

A young wife, finding that her husband is ab- 
sorbed in the getting of dollars to a point where 
he neglects her, poisons him, escapes the law, and 
suffers forever after tortures of conscience. 

In the former plot the author expressed 
disapproval of her hero’s sex interest in the 
heroine; in this plot she seems to find fault 
with the hero because he doesn’t show 
enough sex (or love) interest in the heroine. 
This would seem to indicate that she would 
approve of his showing more sex interest 
in his wife and negative what has been said 
about the nature of her inhibiting complex. 
The fact is, however, that she wouldn’t; 
her chief motive is to condemn her male 


characters in romantic situations and the 
want of consistency in doing so locates pre- 
cisely the nature of her disability: she 
doesn’t know exactly why her characters 
meet the fates she gives them;-she is less 
interested in giving a clear and logical ac- 
count of character than in satisfying an 
unconscious, twisted sex impulse. The tragic 
violence of this story also reveals how deep- 
seated and relentless this impulse is. 

Interpreting complexes of this nature de- 
mands at times patient analysis. Consider, 
for instance, a third story situation invented 
by the same author: 

A wife who is “cold” to her highly cultivated 
husband, unable to respond to his emotional ardor, 
goes out west on a vacation and falls madly in 
love with a philandering cowboy. This experience 
awakens the wife’s sex life so that on returning 


to her husband she is able to respond to him with 
the result that they are both happy. 


Now here we seem to have two instances. 
of masculine sex intensity, both of which 
are approved by the author. An examina- 
tion of the complete manuscript, however, 
shows that the writer was interested only 
in the husband’s inability to rouse his wife 
and in the cowboy’s uncouthness and vul- 
garity. At the end, when the wife returns 
to her husband, she merely states that they 
are happy, without giving any convincing 
picture whatever of this happiness! She was 
obviously interested only in the negative 
aspects of these romanices. 

The defense commonly made by writers 
subject to unconscious controls of this kind 
—the defense made in fact by the writer 
whose work we are now analyzing—is that 
“like it or not, the incidents are true to life, 
were indeed taken from life.” The answer 
to this is that such things may very well 
occur in real life, but that “true to life” is 
by no means a safe single test of literary 
excellence. Innumerable are the things true 
to life which are not only uninteresting but 
absolutely unprintable. Moreover, the issue 
for a writer with an inhibiting complex is 
not whether any single story will succeed, 
but to determine the extent to which his 
work as a whole is affected by the complex. 

Where the inhibiting force is as strong 
as in the case we are now considering, gro- 
tesque results soon appear. For example, 
this plot: 

A girl falls madly in love with an attractive 


young man who is being lionized by several young 
women but who is indifferent to her. She is so 
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piqued by his indifference that she scorns him. 
This very aloofness on her part arouses his in- 
terest in her. The heroine, however, instead of 
falling gratefully into his arms, continues to resist 
his advances. She can’t overcome her pique at 
his early indifference. Unable to win her other- 
wise, the hero abducts her and places her in such 
a compromising situation that she is forced to 
marry him 


Here we have a situation so distorted as 
to be distinctly false to life. If the hero- 
ine’s pique is followed by love—and the 
author insists that it is “real love’—the 
pique must evaporate; this for the simple 
reason that people who love do not harbor 
petulant or vindictive hatreds against the 
object of their affections. The writer who 
argues the opposite of this doesn’t know 
what love is. 

Please let me repeat that stories like these 
we have just considered are not, with the 
exception of the last, hopeless as literature. 
Some of them might be made quite con- 
vincing. The difficulty, however, is that 
the writer because of her subconscious con- 
flict is held persistently to monotonous in- 
ventions, tends to deal with morbid types, 
can never in her present condition depict 
that most certain of all successes, a con- 
vincing story of genuine passion, and often 
produces stories that are manifest falsifi- 
cations of life. She does not understand 
_ male sex psychology and so closely are her 
feelings allied to her thoughts that she will 
never understand it until she better under- 
stands herself. 


Much less often, but nevertheless with 
the same persistence; men authors will 
make heroes of their men characters and 
villainesses of their women. I will cite but 
one typical plot: A man falls madly in love 
with a woman who is a famous singer. She 
devotes so much time to her singing that 
he becomes jealous of her music and com- 
mits suicide in despair. The author of such 
a story might, of course, be without an 
Oedipus complex, but the chances are that 
he has it and that an examination of other 
stories would disclose the same morbid and 
persistent preoccupation. We are very apt 
to find that his love of his mother, being 
without a conscious erotic phase, makes it 
impossible for him to understand or portray 
normal nonfilial or, as it is termed, hetero- 
sexual love. Consistently he vents his hatred 
on his heroines. 

An examination of the creative writings 


of both men and women reveals the inter- 
esting fact that men seem more able than ¥ 
women to triumph over their complexes. } 
Whatever emotional twists women writers | 
have are inevitably reflected sooner or later 
in their copy. Men, on the other hand, are 
often able to report life truthfully in spite 
of a defective adjustment to it personally. 
The reason for this is that the relation be- } 
tween women’s minds and emotions is much 
closer than it is with men. Women are a 
unit organism: they are what they feel; they 
“take everything personally”; every man is 
a prospective lover. Men are a dual organ- 
ism; their thinking and their sex life are 
conducted more independently. Women 
therefore with complexes are under the 
more severe handicap, but without such a 
handicap and with equal courage and intel- 4 
ligence, they are the greater writers; they J 
have to do less guessing! . 

The most fascinating literary phenomena 
of sex” are the extremes. When a writer’s | 
sex disturbance is so serious that it causes | 
physical distress—the so-called neurosis— 
the manuscripts he produces often reveal 
romantic situations most wonderful to be- 
hold. Here, for instance, are brief passages @ 
from a neurotic young man’s account of a 
young man’s courting: 

In the office he put her down as a “nice’ ’ girl, 
pretty and with a certain charm and sweet homi- 
ness; a girl to provoke unguarded confidences, a 
girl you wouldn’t have to avoid if you needed a 
fresh collar or a shave. It was not her nature, 
you see, to demand adoration out of imperious 
eyes, with appealing gestures. She was just— | 
lovely. He loved her funny face puckered into 
the most amazing and subtle conceits and droll- 
eries of expression. 

On this day when he took her for a walk, she 
was not herself; she looked like the breaking up 
of a hard winter. Nevertheless, he decided that 
he had to pour out his affection and gratitude. 
He told her all he had suffered. She looked at 
him pityingly, spoke with anguish. It was the 
wretched tale of the shy, passionate virgin. She 
broke into tears and he hated her for her emotion. 


He tried then to kiss her, to think of her as a } 
woman, to feel about her as a man should * * * 


Enough. The adventure here recorded § 
fortunately deals with a world of which 
most of us are unacquainted. 
no-effort for us to think of sweet and charm- 
ing young girls as women. The writer 
suffered from constant headaches, insomnia, 
and lost a valuable job because he couldn’t 
keep his mind on his work. Psychoanalysis 4 
cured him and his conces to write. 
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The opposite extreme to such maunder- 
ings is the normal functioning of a writer 
heart-free, sex-whole, and eager to treat the 
world to a frank and intelligent account of 
the glory of his emotional experiences. 
Here, for instance, is a peek at a critical 
moment of a love story, the very first writ- 
ten by a young girl of twenty-one! 


“I’m not the first man who has told you that 
you are beautiful, my dear. Is this an engage- 
ment ring?” 

With that his hand, with a wrist like steel, 
was over mine, and he drew me into his arms. 
Heavens, the cat and the canary, I thought. Is 
this the way men are? I pushed him back and 
kisses fell upon my eyes, my hair, hard against 
my skin, but not on my lips. 

“Oh,” he laughed, ”you are keeping your kisses 

for your husband, you little beauty. God, it doesn’t 
pay to keep things. Our grandmothers kept things 
for their children and their children threw them 
away.” 
“Take me home, I hate you!” I gasped, only 
knowing that in all the world there was only one 
er that I wanted—the love of this man at my 
side. 

“You love me, darling, and I you.” He had 
stopped the car at the edge of a dark lane away 
from the river, and now, with both hands he 
turned me towards him and crushed me to him, 
his lips a dart of flame against mine, and then 
the sun and stars and moon spun around before 
my eyes. 

I suddenly went limp and a wave of weariness 
came over me. I laid my cheek against the rough 
texture of his coat and began to cry. 


American 


Writers Join in Defense of 


This, with all its simplicity and naiveté, 
is near enough the real thing as experienced 
by a person of the writer’s sex and term 
of years, to establish her freedom from any 
impending complex. Hers is the efficient 
mechanism of the greatest poets. She is 
able to create in her writing her Land of 
Heart’s Desire. She sublimates perfectly. 
To succeed at the art of fiction she has but 
to continue to live and to—write. 

The Literary Clinic, in the course of its 
day’s work, encounters human revelations 
bizarre, poignant, laughable, or tragic, as 
the case happens to be. The world needs a 
Freud or Kempf who will diagnose and 
classify them all with the same thoroughness 
that has been accorded the abnormal sup- 
pressions and unconscious symbolisms of 
the insane. When that is done I shall rec- 
ommend that the whole human race be com- 
pelled to write stories under the supervision 
of initiated psychologist-journalists for the 
one purpose of blowing all the absurd little 
obstructions out of their minds and hearts 
and making them at least frank and honest. 
For, when all is said and done, intellectual 
and emotional honesty is the bedrock on 
which not only all art but all life must be 
built. Wild, strange, irregular and hostile 
the treatment may sometimes be; yet in the 
long run it is a cleansing fire. 


Tradition 


Letters from Many Old-Timers Express Indignation at Doubts 
Cast by Eastern Writer on Authenticity of “North of 36”; 
Raine and Hoover Articles Thoroughly Endorsed 


Dear Willard Hawkins: 

Let me join with the other Western writers in 
thanking you for the Raine and Hoover pieces in 
your current issue as to Stuart Henry’s snarl at 
“North of ’36.” 

T assume that the International Book Review be- 
heved Stuart Henry to be competent to review the 
book, and printed his comment in perfect good faith 
(this will be demonstrated if they give the same 
space and prominence to the book’s defense that 
they did to the attack upon it, both in the Book 
Review and the Literary Digest); its editors are 
probably surprised at the avalanche of protest set 
in motion by those who really knew the people and 
country of which Hough wrote. 


The school of writers and critics who concede 
that they are the “Young Intellectuals” expressed 
themselves with vast hostility when “North of ’36” 
came out. Nobody paid any attention to them, be- 
cause they know nothing in particular about Amer- 
ica, want to know less, and their opinions are of no 
value to anyone save themselves. But Stuart Henry 
has—or has had, until now—a higher standing than 
the Young Intellectuals. Unless those who know 
that Hough wrote an epic of the conquest of the 
West speak up and say so, the Henry screed might 
stand in some minds as being at least partially true. 

I had heard the Texas old-timers hereabout com- 
ment enthusiastically on Hough’s story—Hough 
had many personal friends among the old cattlemen 
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here in San Antonio, who know by experience what 
made a man’s feet tough and welcomed him to the 
inner circle of those who have their knowledge at 
first hand—and my immediate reaction when I read 
the Henry review was: “I can’t answer this, because 
I am relatively a new-comer, having lived in Texas 
only thirteen years, but I hope Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes does.” 

And presently came an indignantly exasperated 
personal letter from Rhodes, who is in the East 
this winter( and who punched cattle for twenty- 
five years before he won fame as an author) ex- 
pressing himself on the subject with characteristic 
force and mentioning that he was writing a few 
well-chosen words to the International Book 
Review. 

I hope you have read them (on page 160 of the 
January number). In case you haven't, let me 
quote one paragraph which has delighted San An- 
tonians of what Ma Pettingill called “the older 
cattle set.” Referring to Henry’s remark that the 
real old-time Westerners were “too weazened, 
weary, forlorn for the buoyant pages of adolescent 
pageantry,” Rhodes says: 


As to the frontiersmen, if they were ‘“forlorn,”’ 
then the joker is forlorn when you draw it to a 
bobtail flush; if they were ‘“‘weary,’”’ it is curious to 
remember that all stranger-men described them, 
not without bitterness, as insensible to fatigue; and 
if these men were ‘‘weazened,’’ Ty Cobb is a runt. 
I knew them well. They were five feet eleven, they 
weighed one hundred and sixty-four pounds, and 
they were made of watch-springs, whale-bone and 
dynamite. But they were not pot-bellied. Perhaps 
that is what Mr. Henry meant. 


At the suggestion of soft-voiced, mild-mannered 
elderly men who are now capitalists, stockmen, 
jurists, bankers, peace-officers and such in Texas 
but who once marched—or, rather, rode—through 
exactly such “pageantry” as Hough depicts and 


' Henry sneers at, a number of newspapers here- 


abouts have expressed themselves on the subject. 
One of them said, the other day, in an editorial 
that started off by remarking that the /nternational 
Book Review had permitted “literary sabotage.” 


Texans who have no other authority than moving 
daily among the scenes of Mr. Hough’s novel and 
knowing some of the people who lived the Iliad that 
he wrote, disagree with Mr. Henry so violently that 
he would probably decorate one of the unrealistic 
trees of the old Chisholm trial if he could be ex- 
tradited for his offense. * * * We feel that if 
the editor of the Literary Digest had been able to 
see (as the writer has seen) wrinkled, weather- 
beaten cattlemen, who probably never heard of Mr. 
Henry, gravely debating and enthusiastically ap- 
proving point after point of Mr. Hough’s story and 
mentally re-enacting its dramatic moments, he 
would offer a public apology to the memory of the 
man his great publication has damaged. Before 
these men and their keen memories, the question of 
whether Mr. Hough used authoritative matter to 
construct his fiction disappears entirely.” 


All of which is written merely to tell you that 
Texas approves the stand you have taken in this 
connection for the honor of one who may not have 
been great in the ultra-highbrowed “literary” sense, 
but was nevertheless a master of the fiction of the 
Old West—and who is dead and cannot defend 
himself. 

To which I would like to add that your maga- 
zine is more than holding up, and is so far and 
away the best journal for professional writers that 
there isn’t any second. 

Incidentally, I have Warren Hastings Miller’s 
article on “The Theme Chart” cut out, clipped to- 


gether, and in the upper left-hand drawer of my 
desk, where I can—and do—run over it in the 
throes of nearly every short-story I build. I have 
never read anything more helpful along the lines 
that it covers than that article. 

Sincerely yours, 
San Antonio, Texas. J. FRANK DAVIS. 


From Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


Eugene Manlove Rhodes, whose twenty-five years 
in the saddle later qualified him to write the dis- 
tinguished fiction that so ably portrays the West 
and its people—“The Little Eohippus ;” “Good Men 
and True,” “Copperstreak Trail,” and many others, 
also endowing him with authority to reply through 
the International Book Review to the assault on 
Emerson Hough’s memory and works, writes: 

“The militant number of THE AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST is good all through. . . . You ‘done 
noble.’ I don’t know how you could have done 
better. . Sent my copy of THe AutHor & 
Journauist to The Pioneers of America, pub- 
lished by and for the Old Trail Drovers’ Associa- 
tion. . . . There are three thousand of those 
old boys living yet—and I’ve got their photographs. 

“This” (the “Defense of the American Tra- 
dition” by William MacLeod Raine in the January 
AvutTuHor & JouRNALIST) ‘ ‘pleases me more than any- 
thing that has happened since Armistice Day. 

: Mr. Henry used the inspirational method so 
common among critics. He made public his opin- 
ions without permitting them to be warped by 
knowledge of the facts. 

“Please send me Charlie Siringo’s address.” (Mr. 
Siringo is one of the eminent authorities who 
wrote to THe AuTHor & JourNA.isT last month 
in defense of “North of ’36”) “I want to write to 
him. There is no way to explain how much pleas- 
ure I got out of his book. I know all those people 
—the New Mexico people—those who were not 
killed or hanged early!” 


Dear Willard: 

Alex McLaren, mining engineer, is a chum of 
mine. Alex drove over the Chisholm Trail, Texas 
cattle, and he worked on the Chisholm ranch under 
Chisholm. Alex says he knows Charlie Siringo 
and Andy Adams too, I believe, though I am not 
absolutely sure of Andy. Alex says this “Stuart 
Henry is a blankety blanked liar when he attacks 
Emerson Hough and says he was not a true West- 
ern man.” Only Alex does his cussing in several 
languages, one not being lurid enough in a case 
like this. Perhaps you can imagine the talk of a 
man who punched cows in Texas and drove them 
over the Chisholm Trail. 

I did not travel the Chisholm Trail, but I knew 
McKlusky, marshall at Abilene, who killed four- 
teen killers while in office and gave each one the 
privilege of going for his gun first. I had the 
pleasure, when I was twenty-three, of having Mc- 
Klusky tap me on the shoulder and say—“I like 
you and you can count on me, if you need a friend.” 
Mac was a quiet little businessman, who took the ° 
job because the professional gunmen they had all 
got killed off too fast. He was a real gentleman 
and gentled Ab. And that’s that. 

Yours sincerely, 
Los Angeles. 


E. E. Harriman. 


Ee 


The Silent Horde 


The Problem of the Novice Is the Problem of Acquiring a Trade- 
Mark Representing His Own Peculiar Temperament; 
This Is a Practical But Sentimental World. 


By N. Bryllion Fagin. 


Author of “Short Story Writing, an Art or a Trade” (Thos. Seltzer), Dean of the School of 


Literary Arts, Research University, Washington, D. C., 


Contributor to The 


Atlantic Monthly, Literary Review and Numerous Other Magazines. 


HE problem of the unknown writer 

I struggling to become known is not 

new. Throughout literary history the 
cry of the novice seeking to reach his public 
recurs again and again. But at no time have 
there been so many novices and at no time 
has their united cry been so loud as in our 
very modern era. 

Today the profession of letters seems to 
be the most glittering field of endeavor to 
the average person. The mails are glutted 
with maiden efforts of would-be literary suc- 
cesses, and because the mails carry ninety- 
nine per cent of these hopeful manuscripts 
back to their creators, the problem of the 
chances of a newcomer in the field has 
become one of the conundrums of our 
existence. 

H. L. Mencken, former editor of The 
Smart Set, champion of the unconventional 
and unhackneyed in American literature, a 
few years ago issued a challenge to the silent 


horde in the States to come forward and . 


prove their claims. He guaranteed to read 
personally all manuscripts sent him and to 
secure the publication of everything worth 
while. The results of his labors were an- 
nounced a year later. Of the uncountable 
number of productions that had come to 
him, he had found only one novel meriting 
print, and that one by an old writer. Mr. 
Mencken then came to the conclusion that 
the vast army of undiscovered literary geni- 
uses is composed of incompetents, whose 
wail of. discrimination in editorial sanctums 
is largely an illusion born of their own 
limitations. 

To somewhat similar conclusions has come 
Richard Le Gallienne, writing recently in 
Harper's on the same subject. He believes 
- that the grievances of young writers are un- 
founded. A good manuscript will eventually 
find its way into print. Sooner or later it 


compels attention. Perhaps, in some cases, 
a period of waiting is necessary, but genius, 
and even ordinary talent, can be neither 
destroyed nor lost. 

Against these and all like conclusions, pre- 
sumably arrived at after an impartial study 
of the publication industry in these United 
States, there is the heavy testimony of count- 
less of our literary aspirants, and of not a 
few editors themselves. Tales are told of 
bitter experiences in the profession; in- 
stances are cited where manuscripts of ad- 
mitted excellence have been returned to their 
despairing authors, again and again, simply 
because the names of these authors were as 
yet new to the reading public. A former 
magazine editor a short while ago confessed 
in the columns of a San Francisco newspa- 
per that he knew of at least seven nationally 
prominent magazines whose avowed policy 
it was (and perhaps it still is) to offer the 
new writer no greater chance than the eye 
of the proverbial needle offers to the pro- 
verbial camel. 

Which of the two sides speaks the truth? 
Certain it is that neither speaks the whole 
truth. That most editors pay scant attention 
to the bales of unsolicited manuscripts com- 
ing to their offices is a fact that the braver 
ones among them have never denied. That 
some of these unsolicited manuscripts are 
ultimately picked up and put into print is a 
fact that the most violently complaining 
novice must admit. There is discrimination 
against the new writer, and there is a great 
field offered the new writer. The truth lies 
somewhere in the seeming paradox. 


EED we proof that an established name 

is an asset to a writer? It has always 
been, is, and doubtlessly ever will be. Man- 
uscripts that would never see the light of 
publicity when adorned by unarrived names 
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are “put over” when decorated with valuable 
names. St. John Ervine wrote his “Jane 
Clegg” years before he wrote his “John Fer- 
guson,” but could not get it produced until 
“John Ferguson” made his name a box- 
office magnet. Eugene O’Neill is having 
produced play after play that he wrote many 
years ago but had to keep to himself be- 
cause “Eugene O’Neill” meant nothing to 
theatrical producers until “Beyond the Hori- 
zon” captured New York. We are all fa- 
miliar with Jack London’s story; how he 
sold every scrap of a story he had ever scrib- 
bled in the days before his golden baptism. 
We know of Joseph Hergesheimer’s four- 
teen-year long wait before he began “to 
sell.” We are introduced to a novel written 
by James Branch Cabell away back in 1910 
or thereabouts. We are reading a novel by 
a Sherwood Anderson that we didn’t know 
existed until Anderson became associated in 
our mind with “Winesburg, Ohio.” 


But the same proof also testifies that once 
unknown writers somehow became known, 
that in one way or another the magic chance 
came to them. Yes,,they had to wait, fre- 
quently distressingly long, but eventually 
their persistence and patience were rewarded. 
Perhaps reward came because of the long 
wait, after the necessary period of appren- 
ticeship had given them the ease and skill 
and maturity of authorship. Or perhaps, as 
in a few of the cases cited, no period of ap- 
prenticeship was necessary, the product of 
the first flush of afflatus was divine enough, 
but the propitious moment was not at hand. 


HE fact is that there is more than one 

element that enters into the making of 
a successful author. The truth of the pro- 
fession of letters as practiced in our day, so 
simple and apparent a truth, seems to be en- 
tirely unknown to the novice, and unpleasant 
to face to the apologist-professional. First, 
it is necessary to acknowledge that in the 
efforts of both our writers and publishers 
idealism and ethics enter but little. The 
prime incentive generally remains the purely 
material one that has actuated man ever since 
he crawled out of the jungle. Here and 


there an isolated writer is burdened with a 
dream, an illusion, a message that he must 
transmit to mankind, and here and there an 
isolated publisher, against his better judg- 
But these 
The 


ment, undertakes to transmit it. 
individuals are the rare specimens. 


writers and publishers that form the type do 
not think, although they may talk, in terms 
of giving to the world. 

This may sound sordid and brutal, but it 
is true. Would-be writers raise a deafening 
cry that the riches of their minds and hearts 
go unappreciated, yet fully ninety per cent 
of them are merely trying to market a mil- 
lionth-rate edition of Cinderella or Helen 
and Paris that they copied from the latest 
film-thriller. They have no love of art or 
literature or beauty; they are bored with 
the writing of their own masterpiece and 
finish it along the lines of least possible ef- 
fort to hasten along in the mails, then sit 
down to wait for the “check.” Of several 
thousand amateur fiction manuscripts that 
have come to the present writer in the past 
several years, only a very few showed any 
signs of natural growth, of mature thought, 
of slow ferment; the rest was labor, drudg- 
ery, “check-getters” and approbation seek- 
ers. Some of these authors badly needed in- 
struction in grammar, spelling, rhetoric; 
others had no conception of what literature 
really is. Suggestions were politely offered 
to some to take a course in English composi- 
tion, to others, to read at least a few good 
books, and a list of such was supplied. But 
a course of lectures in modern literature, 
making a study of Tolstoy, Hardy, France, 
Ibsen, Conrad, Wells, Chekhov, Dreiser, 
Hergesheimer, etc., even when offered free, 
drew only a few aspiring litteratteurs, while 
the short-story writing class, charging a fee, 
was crowded. Modern literature may be in- 
teresting and broadening, but short-story 
writing offers remuneration of a more tangi- 
ble sort. 

Publishers often advertise for genius, and 
laud their own high-minded intentions to 
produce “literature,” but the manuscript 
that even smells “literature” is most often 
returned with regrets that “this is not quite 
for us.” The world, meaning a few critics, 
might praise such work, but more commodi- 
ties can be procured for the praise that “The 
Purple Mystery” or “Nellie’s Salvation” will 
bring. 

The sooner the novice becomes acquainted 
with this aspect of literary production and 
stops flattering himself with motives that do 
not exist, the greater his chances for success | 
become. Ours is a competitive world, en- 
gaged in the business of buying and selling. 
A story or a poem is first of all an article to 
be thrown on a glutted market. The buyer 
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walks by the various stalls and stops in front 
of the one that has the most attractive dis- 
play. The story or poem must therefore 
possess elements of display. The successful 
editor is a keen judge of display values. 
Some articles may totally lack advertising 
appeal, but the trade-mark they bear supplies 
the deficiency. Like “German-made” goods 
or “Cognac” wines, a “Chambers-made” 
novel or a “Service-made” poem has its 
drawing power. 


PTHE problem of the novice is the problem 

of acquiring a trade-mark. The meth- 
ods of each aspirant must therefore be dif- 
ferent. If he or (most frequently) she be 
blessed with a Lardner-Witwer-Cobb-Butler 
strain the product must be directed to a 
definite type of publication, having decided 
prejudices on life and letters, on politics, re- 
ligion, big business, the home, and the fam- 
ily. His story must be decidedly better than 
the story of Lardner, Witwer, Cobb, or But- 
ler, for they have a trade-mark, while the 
new article must have its display value in the 
goods, so that the merchant may cry out: 
“A remarkable importation! A marvelous 
novelty! An incomparable piece of goods!” 
and to himself he can add, “and costs 
less !” 

If he or she be blessed with Cabell-Her- 
gesheimer-Willa Cather-Waldo Frank tem- 
perament the product must again be directed 
to a definite type of publication, having de- 
cided prejudices and superstitions about life 
on our terrestrial sphere. The story must be 
distinctly literary, written with grace and 
polish and seeming naturalness, and, withal, 
with audacity. Its talking points must be 


glaringly obvious to the experienced eye of 
the entrepreneur. 


Above all, the novice must have his ear 
attuned to the periodic vibrations of Public 
Taste. Ten years ago when it fed on Polly- 
anna, Main Street drabness would have 
shocked its aestheticism, while now drabness 
of the real, dreary, dismal, deadly variety is 
becoming its favorite diet. Five years ago, 
and even two years ago, literary venders 
were bidding for ghost fiction, while today 
the shivery story is at a discount. 


This periodic vibration frequently ac- 
counts for the sudden burst into fame of an 
old, much-discouraged struggler. A writer 
who has accumulated eleven hundred rejec- 
tion slips suddenly writes something that an- 
ticipates a change in the Public Taste and in 
two weeks he becomes a literary lion, pays 
off his debts, gives a course of lectures and 
takes his wife to Europe. He leaves with 
his agent all his travel-worn early manu- 
scripts, for which publishers are now com- 
peting, solely because, when published, they 
will bear the glittering legend: “By the 
Author of —————” 


Yes, the silent horde has all the chances in 
the world to become heard, but it must first 
learn to know the world. It is neither noble 
nor sordid, nor praying for the advent of 
new Shakespeares. It is practical and senti- 
mental and callous and generous and fickle. 
It clamors to be amused, to be in fashion, to 
be high-brow and low-brow, to follow the 


‘mass and to follow the few, to be respect- 


able and audacious, to suppress and to gush. 
It is complex and simple and easily learned. 
It is largely the silent horde itself. 


What is Misleading Advertising? 


The Federal Trade Commission Defines it Very Clearly With 
Reference to Merchandise; Our Advertising Supervision; 
Some Sidelights on a Notable Philanthropy 


UR promise last month that we would under- 
take, from time to time, to investigate 
various concerns offering service to writers, 

brought us a mass of data and numerous letters re- 
counting unfortunate experiences with schools and 
agencies. 

We are sensible of the delicacy of our position, 
in that we conduct what we believe to be a valu- 
able story-writing course as well as offering various 


forms of service to writers, and thereby lay our- 
selves open to a charge of professional jealousy. 
We also acknowledge reluctance to enter the muck- 
raking class. Nevertheless, we have a clear mission 
to perform—that of enlightening writers—and in- 
formation with regard to concerns that seek 
business through misleading advertisements un- 
doubtedly comes within this scope. 

If literary service or courses were merchandise 
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that could be wrapped up in packages, the Federal 
Trade Commission would protect writers from im- 
position. Since literary service seemingly does not 
come under the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and since the post-office department 
demands the most conclusive evidence of deliberate 
fraud before it will act, there seems to be no 
weapon with which to attack these evils save a 
campaign of education through publicity. 

To show how careful the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is to protect the rights of the consumer 
and prevent his being misled by the adver- 
tising of a commercial article, the following ex- 
tracts are quoted from a report of some of its 
recent activities in Printer’s Ink: 


The Commission rules that it is not the exact 
wording of an advertisement, but the implication of 
the wording that determines its legality. . . . In 
other words, it is not enough to modify the name of 
a popular raw material in branding adulterated 
goods or those containing substitutes. The modify- 
ing words must unmistakably indicate the fact that 
the goods are not composed entirely of the raw 
material indicated. . 

In the matter of the Smith-Kirk Candy Company, 
the Commission’s complaint states that there ure 
a number of manufacturers in the United States 
who make a confection consisting of a bar of ice 
cream coated with chocolate, and who sell the con- 
fection . . . under names suggestive of the ice 
cream content, such as “Eskimo Pie,”’ ‘‘Polar Cake 
Ice Cream,”’ and “Guernsey Alaska Bars.’”’ The 
complaint states further: 

Respondent. - manufactured, 
sold and “supplied bars of candy coated with 


.chocolate, being of a shape and size of said con- 


fections . . . bearing the inscription or legend, 
‘Smith- Kirk, Toledo, Chocolate Ice Cream Bar. 

The complaint also states that the 
wrappers bear an illustration of a child holding in 
its hand an ice cream cone containing ice cream. 


Then the complaint relates that on and after 
May 22, 1922, the respondent modified his wrappers 
and branded his bars as “The All-Candy Ice Cream 
Style Confection,” retaining the firm name and ad- 
dress and the illustration of the child with an ice 
cream cone. But the Commission holds in its com- 
plaint that the respondent’s acts still have a ten- 
dency to mislead the public. . 

. The Commission makes it unmistakably 
clear that . . . the legality of advertising and 
selling a specitic brand in interstate commerce de- 
pends not upon its actual wording, but upon the 
—— of the wording of the brand by the 
public. 


The report covers a series of complaints against 
national advertisers of tangible commodities, show- 
ing unmistakably the attitude of the Federal Trade 
Commission toward the practice of selling goods 
not through actual misrepresentation but through 
misleading advertisements. 

It was the misleading tendency of the advertise- 
ments of scenario schools and similar agencies 
which caused THE AuTHor & JOURNALIST to an- 
nounce last month that such advertising would 
hereafter be barred from its columns. Some of 
the concerns affected by this drastic ruling have 
written letters defying us to find a single instance 
in their advertising wherein a definitely false as- 
sertion was made. We do not feel that this is 
necessary. In the main, their advertisements are 
cunningly worded to avoid such outright asser- 
tions. Where the tendency of an advertisement is 
to suggest that fame and fortune await any and 
all who take up a certain offer (the probabilities 
in reality being otherwise), and where a person 
not too well acquainted with the facts would send 
the advertiser money under the spell of such a sug- 


gestion, we regard that advertisement as mislead- 
ing. This view, as above indicated, is sustained by 
the rulings of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Shall We Finish the Task? 


ANY have requested us to “finish the task” 

we have commenced, by going down the line 
against “fake” story-writing schools and incom- 
petent literary critics, typists, and revisers. 

Our public does not realize the difficulties of such 
an undertaking. The dividing line between com- 
petency and incompetency often is a matter of 
opinion. It has always been the policy of THE 
AvuTuor & JourNALIST to decline advertising when- 
ever it was apparent that the advertiser was in- 
competent to perform the promised service—for 
example, when an advertisement offering typing and 
revising service for authors is submitted, the copy 
being characterized by misspelled words, typo- 
graphical and grammatical errors. We invariably 
send back such advertisements and the accom- 
panying remittance. 

It is the conviction of THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST, that by rigidly excluding—and in some in- 
stances exposing—firms and individuals who resort 
to misleading advertisements it can perform a 
definite service for writers. It cannot stand spon- 
sor for the ability of each and every advertiser in 
its columns to “deliver the goods,” but it does 
make every effort to obtain redress where an ad- 
vertiser fails to make good his promise. Readers 
should exercise reasonable precaution in sending 
manuscripts or money to strangers. Before sub- 
mitting work to an unknown firm or individual, 
it is wise to ask for samples, references, and some 
data as to their experience and qualifications for 
the work to be performed. 

The writer seeking a critic, a reviser, or a 
typist, is undoubtedly safer in submitting to well- 
established agencies and individuals—those whose 
advertisements have appeared consistently over a 
long period of time—than to newcomers, who may 
be of the “fly-by-night” variety, and who have yet 
to prove themselves. An individual or an agency 
would not advertise year in and year out unless 
a regular clientele and a well-established reputa- 
tion made such advertising profitable. The new- 
comer, if he or she performs a helpful service for 
each new client, as these new clients slowly arrive, 
will in time become established and have a fol- 
lowing. However, it is not the policy of THE 
AvutHor & JoURNALIST to encourage a horde of 
get-rich-quick hopefuls to advertise their service 
in its columns. It tries to impress the fact that a 
long-continued advertising campaign, backed by ex- 
ceptional qualifications, is necessary to establish 
confidence in the minds of possible clients. 


A Bargain in Secrets 


E have been asked to pass an opinion upon 

the so-called Elinor Glyn System of Writ- 

ing. This, as above explained, is somewhat out 
of our province. We have been very much inter- 
ested, however, in the advertising of the concern. 
A few months ago the writers of America were 
amazed to learn that a firm of philanthropists lo- 
cated in Auburn, N. Y., proposed to place on 
the market something for which the world had 
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been waiting since its infancy—but let us quote 
their own words: 


Ever since words were first conceived people 
have yearned to write. But they never could find 
out how to do it. Nowhere could they secure the 
help of some world famous writer—one actually 
qualified to teach. So The Authors’ Press resolved 
to publish a real system of instruction—a system 
actually designed to teach people the simple “rules 
of the game.” We put the proposition up to 
Madame Glyn—after finally deciding that she was 
better qualified to do this than any other writer. 
Madame Glyn liked the idea—but she, of course, 
could not think of accepting unless we were pre- 
pared to guarantee that thousands of ambitious 
people would be benefited by her secrets—that we 
would widely advertise her system and thus greatly 
help the thousands who long to write stories and 
plays. So the only way we could get her to consent 
to reveal her secrets of writing—secrets that have 
brought her fame and fortune—secrets that have 
enabled her to travel all over the globe, to live in 
luxury, to have a princely income, to be the honored 
guest of Kings and Presidents—the only way we 
could get her to reveal these valuable secrets to 
the world was to guarantee the sale of many thou- 
sands of copies of her famous System every year. 
is In years past, other publishers have tried 
to persuade some internationally-famous writer to 
show how easy it is to write stories and photoplays 
—but all these publishers failed. They didn’t dare 
to pay the price! They didn’t dare to make the 
guarantee! We did! 


It didn’t seem possible—and yet it must be true. 
For Elinor Glyn herself was quoted with this 
assurance: 


“Big money is paid for stories and scenarios 
today—a good deal bigger money than is paid in 
salaries. . You don’t know whether you can 
write or not until you try. . . . I am going to 
show YOU how easy it is when you know how!” 


Well might the advertisement writer who com- 
posed the circular exclaim: “What a glorious op- 
portunity!” Frankly, he found our weakest point. 
We have always yearned to live in luxury, to have 
a princely income. That part about hobnobbing 
with Kings and Presidents didn’t especially thrill 
us, though of course we might condescend to slap 
some of ’em on the shoulder familiarly, if we hap- 
pened to meet them while traveling over the globe 
on the proceeds of one of Elinor’s secrets. 
tofore we had supposed that writing was something 
of a grind. Even if you had the gift, it meant a 
lot of hard work and study. We had assumed 
that, aside from the fact that technique had some- 
thing to do with shaping an author’s work, the 
great secrets of literary success were inborn ability 
and elbow-grease. 

But Elinor has secrets worth a million of these. 
A few simple “rules of the game”—rules never 
before entrusted to paper—and we'd be simply sur- 
prised to find “how easy it is.” 

Only one misgiving—one little misgiving—caused 
us to linger “outside of this Paradise,” as the pub- 
lishers express it. The System has been priced so 
confoundedly cheap. Only $20.00, dog-gone it! 
Why, every hack-driver, every scrub-woman, every 
elevator pilot and longshoreman would be getting 
hold of these magical secrets. They’d all be living 
in luxury, traveling over the globe on princely 
incomes, slapping Kings on the back, and dashing 
off masterpieces of fiction. That was all right—but 
who is going to find time to read all these stories? 
And who is going to do the work that has been 
net by this army of ex-clerks, stenographers, 
etc. ? 


Here- . 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PREPARE FOR A 
GOOD YEAR’S 
WORK 
BY LAYING IN A STOCK OF 
STATIONERY 


You can get dependable stationery, of a 
kind and quality best adapted for a writer’s 
regular needs, through the printing depart- 
ment of The Author & Journalist. 


AUTHORS’ SUPPLIES 


Envelopes Stationery Copy Paper 

For the author who is turning out a great 
deal of work we recommend CABINET No. 
1. For the average requirements, No. 2 is 
well suited. No. 3 is a handy emergency 
assortment for which orders can be filled by 
return mail. The others require a week’s 
time for printing. All orders sent by express 
or parcels post, with charges prepaid. 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 1.......... Price $12.00 
Consists of 


500 sheets of good 16 lb. bond paper, manu- 
script size, 200 printed with author’s name 
and address in upper left-hand corner, 300 
blank for manuscripts. 

500 sheets of yellow or cream paper for 
carbon copies and first drafts. 

500 strong manila envelopes, the send- 
ing envelopes having name and address 
printed in upper left-hand corner, the return 
having name and address printed on body 
of envelope, four sizes, as follows: 

100 No. 12 sending envelopes for large Mss. 


100 No. 11 return envelopes (for use inside . 


100 No. 11 sending envelopes. 

100 No. 10 return envelopes. 

100 No. 6% white envelopes for corre- 
spondence. 


DOUBLE.-SIZE CABINET NO. 1 
(twice the above-mentioned quan- 
tities) Price $20.00 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 2............ Price $8.50 
Consists of 
sheets bond paper, 100 printed, 200 
ank, 
250 sheets copy paper. 
Pg! envelopes of each style mentioned in 


WRITER’S CABINET NO. 3............ Price $3.50 
Consists of 
250 sheets bond paper, unprinted. 
250 sheets yellow paper. 
125 envelopes (25 of each style mentioned 
in No. 1) unprinted. 


UNPRINTED MANUSCRIPT MAILING 
ENVELOPES. Manila, two or three sizes 
(No. 10, No. 11, No. 12) for sending and re- 
turn. 50 for $1.00—75 for $1.25—100 for $1.50 
—150 for $2.00—200 for $2.50—larger orders 
$1.00 a hundred. State how many of each 
size. When not otherwise instructed, we 
divide order between the two smaller sizes. 


PRINTED MANUSCRIPT MAILING EN- 
VELOPES (sending and return, equally di- 
vided); 100 for $3.50—200 for $4.50—300 for 
$5.50—500 for $7.00. Prices quoted on any 
kind of printing. 

Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 

TECHNIQUE OF FICTION 

WRITING—Dowst ..............Price $1.75 
88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY 

BY rice 1:20 
THE WRITER’S BOOK 2.50 
THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 

Price 1.50 
65 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD Price .76 

HOW TO BE A REPORTER......Price  .25 

WHAT EDITORS WANT Price’ .25 


Ask for catalogue for more detailed description of 
25 helpful books for writers. 


An Important Book for Every Writer 


.THE NEW 1001 PLACES TO SELL 


MANUSCRIPTS $2.50 


For every writer who would keep informed re- 
garding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about markets for 
short stories, articles, essays, photoplays, post-card 
sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, plays, 
photographs, ideas, songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use poetry. 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are named, 
and their requirements specically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 
Press work. 

A very full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 

Departments explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 
gans. 

*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organi- 
zation has beén helping writers to perfect 
and make salable their work. It was be- 
gun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his 
exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his ex- 
clusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give construc- 
tive criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; 
to analyze each manuscript, and to find not 
only its weak points, but as well all that is 
of value. 

Schedule of Prices for. reading, criticism 
and advice regarding revision and sale, will 
be sent on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
Correspondence Invited 


Somehow or other, we just missed falling for the 
lure of this easy money. No. It wasn’t for us. 
Some one must stay poor. Some one must still 
represent the laboring classes. We would pass up 
the secrets—and keep our twenty dollars. 


UT no sooner had we made this resolution than 
the Authors’ Press, determined to make us 
wealthy and famous in spite of ourselves, flaunted 
a new and more irresistible temptation. The world 
that had been amazed at the opportunity to learn 
Madame Glyn’s secrets for $20.00 was now simply 
knocked speechless by the opportunity to grasp them 
for only $2.97. Of course the publishers were 
losing money by the offer. They frankly admitted 
it. But they had to make good their guarantee to 
Madame Glyn—the guarantee to pay a royalty on 
an untold number of Systems—so why not make a 
few more people famous and wealthy while doing 
it? Who could read such paragraphs as the fol- 
lowing and resist longer? 


Elinor Glyn—the world’s greatest writer of love 
stories—will now help you to succeed. She will 
help clear the way. She will help solve your prob- 
lems—overcome your obstacles—smooth your path— 
advance you quickly by many short cuts to the 
point where you can expect to demand the serious 
attention of editors everywhere. 

Right here is your big vital, gripping opportunity 
—in an irresistible profession that carries with it a 
world of surprising new possibilities, that lifts you 
up to new honors, new environment, fine friends, 
exalted purpose, and the admiration of all your 
family and acquaintances. You need not stay out- 
side of this Paradise, unless you want to! Haven’t 
you as much right to success as other people? 

The way is wide open—the start may be 
easier than you ever dreamed. .. . All the 
earnest assistance Madame Glyn is ready to give 
you—the same methods that brought her world- 
wide fame—can be yours within a few days. And 
all for only $2.97! One successful story or photo- 
play would pay for this System over and over and 
over. ; There really are thousands of people 
who can make money writing and don’t know it. 
What a blessing the Elinor Glyn System—at only 
$2.97—will be to them! 


A friend of ours, who hadn’t the stamina to 
insist upon remaining poor and obscure, sent for 
the System and allowed us to take a peep at it. 
For four paper-bound books, the price of $2.97 
(plus a few pennies postage) isn’t so very much. 
They might be considered rather steep at $20.00— 
but then consider what they mean in fame and 
fortune! 

Elinor Glyn’s name, with a list of her successes 
in the field of literature, appears on the title page, 
but whether accidentally or otherwise, the publishers 
have neglected to say that the System is “By” 
Elinor Glyn. Anyway, we are in a hurry to pass 
on to the introduction, and here we come across 
some very interesting facts. 

For example—picking out sentences at random: 


For years the mistaken idea prevailed that you 
had to have a special knack in order to write. 
People said it was a gift, a talent. . . . But 
happily this notion is a thing of the past. Soa New 
Light has dawned. The world’s greatest authors, 
editors, and publishers now declare emphatically 
that ‘“‘the average person may learn to write. Yes, 
write stories and photoplays; thrilling, human, 
life-like; filled with pathos, passion, pain. ... 

Why can’t most anybody write a story? Why 
is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
possess? Isn’t this only another of the mistaken 
ideas the past has handed down to us? 

“The time will come,’ declares a_ well-known 
authority, ‘‘when millions ‘of people will be writers 
—there will be countless thousands of playwrights, 
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- the into the return envelope, but the two placed side 
- us. them!” And do you know what writers-to-pe ane DY Side in the large envelope.” Also that “A small 
still doing now? Why, they are the men—armies of but accurate postal scale is a great convenience.” 
s up But we must not disclose any more of these secrets. 
driving trucks, running elevators, street cars, wait- They cost their present owner $2.97, and might 
ing on tables or doing house work. have to his money 
than , ; in such tight-wad fashion. esides, it wouldn’t 
e US The book gives us a long list of those who can pe fair to the thousands upon thousands of ex- 
nted write, thus: clerks, laundresses, and machinists who are now 
rorld The girl who works can write. . . beginning to cash in on these secrets. 
earn We'd like to hear from the vast army who paid 
mply Chauffeurs can write. ; their $20.00 for the System, and again from that 
them ; probably still vaster army who held out for the 
were Almost a page of these. And a little further $2.97 offer. Sometime, if they are passing through 
itted on, it proves it, by a whole page of these: this city in the course of their globe-traveling, 
2e to Jack London was a common sailor. we'd like to have them drop up and see us—or per- 
y on O. Henry was a convict. haps, since it is meet to show respect to those who 
ke a Stevenson was a weakling. have been recently hobnobbing with Kings and 
loing The point is clear, no doubt, to any person of Presidents, if they'll let us know when they have 
fol- ordinary reasoning powers. Jack London was a finished dashing off their after-breakfast novel or 
sailor—therefore every sailor can write. O. Henry Photoplay, we can call on them in their luxurious 
was a convict, therefore every convict can write. suite. sort the 
Will Why, there’s no getting away from it! Your suc- 2 !amous orthor or two betore the whole population 
oro})- cess in literature is a mathematical certainty—if becomes literary jand ever ybody _1S_ SO rich and 
ath— you belong to the same trade or condition of famous that there’s no distinction in it. 
rious servitude as some famous author. In case you i As 
: don’t belong to any of the known literary occupa- No, Mabel, the Elinor Glyn System does not make 
— tions, such as sailoring or bossing a section gang, extravagant promises that it cannot possibly fulfill. 
; you you can easily commit a crime and get yourself It only seems to ‘make them, and advertising which 
ends, into the pen. only seems to promise great things isn’t fraudu- 
Ay But we must read further. Our eyes are at- lent; it is only misleading. If you insist on read- 
ven’t tracted by these strongly emphasized words: ing suggestions and promises into an advertisement 
that the writer had no idea of putting there, that’s 
the —it hard not his fault, is it? 

it and how!» the: seenario" and Leaves a Posthumous Child 

= magazin r v7, 

and and storice—more and ‘more are needed daily, Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

ogg po cage gl ioe are built and I think it might interest and please you to know 
only To think of thousands now writing plays ana that the late lamented SrupeNr Writer left a 

they never could! Hot posthumous child in faraway Alabama, to per- 
Be every-day, plain people. petuate the name and traditions. 

ie profession—tne modest worker, ‘the “close. ‘the When a new writers’ club was forming here, 
$2.97 salesgirl, ‘nurse, manicurist, model—people a a. initial meeting prepared to suggest a suitable name. 
meiaede. trades and temperaments deeply immersed in ‘“‘man- Three suggested that we call ourselves “The Stu- 
. d building plots, of transforming situations, or re- WS relinquishing. : 

- making characters seen on the films—all devoting The choice was cheerfully made unanimous and 
— the club hopes to work along the inspiring and 
page, possibilities. ; practical lines that you and your capable staff have 
ishers And the big secret of their boundless enthusiasm, blazed in the past and will no doubt continue to 
“By” of age open up to your readers. 

) pass article, just as you are reading this, have learned KatarinE Hopkins CHAPMAN. 
cross the principles of successful writing and are therefore — 
able to make such rapid progress that they are soon a . 
dom: for the magazines and moving picture studios. F “Let me tell you how greatly I enjoy and bene- 
t you wer ; fit by your splendid publication. All the depart- 
“oO ND this isn’t half of it! The part about ments are good. The market list alone would be 
, New “adapting ideas from photoplays they see” is well worth the price of the magazine if one re- 
thors, especially appealing. It sounds easier, even, than ceived only those four issues a year. I tried for 
ad “the amazing simplicity” of putting an ordinary one of your wit-sharpener prizes a while back. 
man, story or photoplay together for the magazines or Wasn’t lucky enough to win it, but shortly after- 
nape? studios. Glancing further into the booklets we see ward wrote up the plot I had submitted into a 
ae that the writer of the Elinor Glyn System discusses short story for True Confessions Magazine, for 
taken quite learnedly such previously unknown matters which I received $57—so I’ll say that department 
as plot, point of view, characterization, how to put is good, too. Wishing you the continued success 
ie your manuscript into the return envelope, etc. It you so much merit.”—Bessie Beach Truehart, 


appears that “The manuscript should not be slipped Alameda, Calif. 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 30 cents a line, payable in advance. Eiyht words to 
the line. Siz months in advance for the cost 
of five single insertions. 


SUPERIOR TYPING, 5c per 100 words; poems, 1c per line. 
One carbon. AGNneEs C. Houm, Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED “TO SELL’ with copy, 40c per 
thousand words. E. WaINNER, 1590 Jackson St., 
Denver, Colo. 


“AUTHORS!” Manuscripts typed neatly and accurately. 
Simple copying and errors in grammar and spelling cor- 
rected. irst page sample sent on request. Haze. B. 
Donatpson, Authors’ Representative, Hillsboro, Iowa. 


“AUTHORS!” A trained manuscript typist wants to copy 
your manuscripts. Work done neatly, accurately, promptly 
and especial attention given to the technical requirements of 
editors and producers. Highest class manuscript copying at 
lowest rates. Rates, samples, etc. furnished on request. 
R. D. Coteman, Waxahachie, Texas. 


MANUPATH SERVICE treats the ills of your stories. Write, 


or send $1 and your balkiest manuscript. MANUPATH 


SERVICE, 191 Lincoln Ave., Vineland, N. J. 


WRITERS, practical, helpful criticism, 50c each 1000 words 
or less. We point the way to success. Let us help you in 
the preparation of your manuscripts. AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
Bureau, Rockland, Mass. 


YOUR WRITING TYPED. Special attention to correct 
style. Satisfactory and highly pleasing appearance to 
editors. 30c each 1000 words—extra copy included. A 
trial will convince you. Wm. B. HERRINGTON, 38 Morris St., 
Danbury, Conn. 


A SECRETARY OF YOUR OWN could give you no better 
service in preparing your manuscripts for presentation to 
publishers. Revising or typing is done accurately, promptly 
and efficiently. Write for terms. GARDNER SECRETARY 
SERVICE, 6200 Rhodes Ave., Chicago. i 


AUTHORS—Short Stories, Poems, Novels and Photoplays 
typed to suit the Editor. Highest class manuscript copying 
at lowest rates. If you have a returned manuscript try our 
Critics’ Revising Department. AuTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU, 
Box 36, Elkhart, Ks. 


DISTANCE NO BARRIER. MANUSCRIPTS attractively MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 75c per thousand words. D. B. 

and technically typed, 50c per thousand words; POEMS, TiLLeY, Alexandria, La. 

2c per line. Carbon. Minor corrections. AvuTHoRS’ TYPING 

BureEav, Piedmont, Alabama. Nelle Sharpe, Mgr. MANUSCRIPTS TYPED neatly and promptly, with one 
carbon copy, at 50c per thousand words. Russet, H. 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE: Manuscripts finished in cor- 
rect technical form. Straight copying, 50c per 1000 words. 
Poems, 2c per line. Carbon copy included, also minor cor- 
rections. atisfaction guaranteed. Miss AMANDA GULBERG, 
1007 E. 5th Ave., Mitchell, South Dakota. 


WRITERS! Manuscripts and other work copied. Neat 
work done. Reasonable rates. (Miss) HELGA Morin, 
Authors’ Typist, 1659 Carlyon Road, East Cleveland, Ohio. 


PROFESSIONAL CRITIC AND REVIEWER offers criticism, 
revision and marketing services to professional and ama- 
teur authors. High class, personal service. Write for 
terms. Haroip ELLINGson, Box 523, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS, PHOTOPLAYS, POEMS carefully and 
promptly typed. Reasonable rates. F. Penman, Victor, Colo. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION—AIl kinds of manuscripts expertly 
t Write S. Mog, 821 Thurman St., Portland, Oregon. 


HAMMAN, 2428 Bowser Ave., Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


GREETING CARD WRITERS or those who desire money 
from this source will find “Suggestions For Greeting Card 
Writers” based on long experience as greeting editors for one 
of the larger companies—with list of 112 active markets— 
an important help in an interesting and lucrative field. This 
compilation was first sold for $2.00 and offered only to a 
limited group of writers, but constant demand has made 
necessary a second edition which now can be had for $1.00 
a copy. Address RacHeL E. BELL, 58 West 58th St., New 


York. 


NOTICE: 


Manuscripts copied promptly, neatly and accu- 
rately. One carbon copy. Satisfaction guaranteed. My 
prices are reasonable. Let me copy your manuscripts. 
ANNIE L. EveLETH, 32 Exchange Bldg., Bangor, Maine. 


MANUSCRIPTS mailed to me correctly and promptly ty 
—experienced—fifty cents. E. Norris, Aiken, So. Carolina. 


AUTHORS! Expert copying and revising. Write us. 
WESTERN & ReEvisinc Bureau, Route 8, Box 13, 
Yakima, Wash. 


YOUR POEMS sympathetically revised 2c line, carefully 
typed ic. Marketing by arrangement. BLAKEWHITING, 
AUTHORSERVICE, Branford, Conn. 


WANTED—Manuscripts, Photoplays and Poems to type. re- 
vise, etc.; neatness and satisfaction guaranteed. Reason- 
able rates. Miss SHoRTRIDGH, 210 Hamlet Ave., 
Hamlet, N. C. 


X—WOUNDMARKED SEER EMMERICH, nativity, Egypt, 
Cana; 4 books for 20c. K.ugin Co., Brandon, Minn. 


TEXAS TYPIST: Manuscripts correctly typed. Ipa McAuLAY, 


1230 N. Sixth Street, Abilene, Texas. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION: Your manuscripts correctly typed 
for publication at low rates. Write for terms and samples. 
Autuors’ Manuscript TyPING Bureau, Durant, Oklahoma, 


Box 304. 


BEGINNER-WRITERS, we can help you. Mss. typed, re- 


vised, corrected, marketed. Ask about our big proposition. 
Script Service Bureau, 1281/2 W. Second St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

AUTHORS. Manuscripts typed neatly, accurately, and 


promptly in proper form to sell. Write for sample and 
prices. O. R. Ropertson, Big Rapids, Mich. 


TYPING, with carbon, 30c per thousand, plus return post- 
age. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. G. Heae, Ostrander, Minn. 


WANTED—Authors’ manuscripts to type and revise. Spe- 
cially trained. Prompt, efficient service. Write and be 
convinced. Mrs. Puitip Roserts, Big Rock, 


MANUSCRIPTS typed, 50c per thousand words; one car- 
bon copy; expert typist; editorial requirements understood ; 
accuracy guaranteed; sample of work sent upon request. 
Mrs. LEE Roy Woops, Jr., Fort Sill, Okla. 


WRITERS: I can save you money and still make enough. 
Manuscripts typed 40c per 1000 words. First order 35c 
per 1000. Guaranteed correct. V. A. Poprrsoy, Glenville, 
Minn. 


WANTED to correspond with 1000 writers of short stories 
immediately. Box 857, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


SUPERIOR TYPING 


Prose, 50c per 1,000 words; poems, 1c per 
line. Carbon copy. Market suggestions. 


COLORADO TYPING SERVICE 
313-A Quincy Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons, 60c; Bond Typewriter Paper, 
$2.00 per 1,000 sheets: Carbon Paper, $1.00 per 106 


sheets. A thousand other articles for office and 
home use. Write for list. 


SOUTHERN STATIONERY STORE, Inc. 
Baton Rouge, La. 


WRITE US if you can compose forceful, convincing letters. 
We can make you a good proposition. MILLER’s LITERARY 
AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


In Werrrne to Apvertisers, MENTION 
Tue & JOURNALIST 


HE deluge of solutions for the December 
Wit-Sharpener would seem to indicate that 
readers of THE AuTHOR & JOURNALIST have 

humanitarian impulses. Craig, Pat, and Charlotte 

were extricated from their heart-rending situation 
by hundreds of different devices. Emory, the ne’er- 
do-well brother, was frequently assassinated (which 
served him right), Pat married Charlotte a number 
of times, and Craig arose victorious through many 
tribulations. Following is the problem which is for 
December : 


Charlotte Sidlow, bride of a year, is alone at 
her husband’s cattle ranch one day when her 
ne’er-do-well brother, Emory, staggers in, wounded 
in the shoulder, a fugitive from justice, and begs 
her to hide him. 

Inasmuch as Craig, her husband, is sheriff of 
the county, Charlotte is obliged to conceal Emory 
elsewhere. So she takes him to the isolated ranch 
of Pat Ribold, a former suitor of hers. 

Sometime later, Charlotte goes to the Ribold 
ranch surreptitiously to visit her convalescent 
brother, and while she is there, her husband 
(Craig) rides in unexpectedly. 

Charlotte and Pat have time to hide Emory in 
a storeroom, but it is useless for Charlotte to hide, 
gua her horse outside the door would betray 

er. 

Craig, a trusting husband and also a lifelong 
friend of Pat’s, faces the pair grimly and says: 
“I believe in both of you but I’m entitled to an 
explanation.” 

Ribold, who would gladly lay down his life for 
either his friend Craig or Charlotte, loyally re- 
fuses to give the one explanation that would clear 
up the situation. His impromptu “alibis” only in- 
crease the tension. 

Finally Craig says: 
don’t give up Charlotte without a fight.” 

Charlotte then weakens and. screams out the 
truth. Pat opens the storeroom door at Char- 
lotte’s command, expecting that Emory will give 
himself up manfully, for his sister’s sake. But 
Emory is gone and there is no evidence to prove 
Emory has been there. Thus Craig believes that 
his loyal wife and staunch friend have made this 
“grandstand play” in a last desperate effort to save 
themselves from the results of their folly. 


The suggested idea of “character development” 
was best carried out by Miss Janice Alkire, 2365 
Holmes Street, Kansas City, Mo. She is awarded 
first prize also because her solution involves no 
other characters than those mentioned in the 
premise. Her development is well motivated 
throughout and even within the 300-word limita- 
tion there is no appreciable flaw in the climax and 
denouement. 


First Prize Winner: 
Charlotte begs Craig to believe her, saying that 


Emory cannot be far away. The men search out- 
side the cabin for Emory’s tracks in vain. The ~ 


The Wit-Sharpener 


Prize Contest Report 


“Go to your gun, Pat. J° 


rocky landscape has befriended the escaping man. 
Craig gives Pat until sundown to find Emory. 
“Proof or guns then,’ he says. 

“Pi be back at sundown—with or without proof,” 
replies Pat grimly. 

Craig knows that Pat will return. 

Meantime, Emory, who has escaped afoot through 
storeroom window, is securely hidden in a cave 
less than three hundred yards from house. He 
sees Pat hunting for tracks. He senses the situa- 
tion when Pat rides within twenty-five yards of 
him muttering: 

“Sundown—God! Charlotte !—Craig!” 

Near sundown Pat comes riding back dejectedly 
on what a mission of failure! Emory knows! 
Pat’s horse steps in gopher hole and catapults into 
arroyo. Horse rises. Pat remains silent. Emory, 
after battle with cowardice, slips from conceal- 
ment and assists Pat, stunned, to saddle and sup- 
ports him there. 

Pat’s horse, as it rounds corner of the house, 
conceals Emory. Craig, thinking Pat has failed, 
yells hysterically: “Hell wins; we all lose!” draw- 
ing his gun. 

Charlotte conveniently “faints” against Craig’s 
gun arm until Emory, frightened but glorying in 
the one big moment of his life, steps forward. 

Whereupon Craig says he has not been hunting 
Emory for days, the real culprit having been 
found. 

Pat smiles in haggard fashion at Craig, who is 
suddenly changed from a fighting demon to hu- 
miliated distress. 

“Beg her pardon; then kiss her,” says Pat. 


Second prize goes to Mrs. Louisa Bancroft 
Bromfield, 2386 Dexter Street, Denver. Her solu- 
tion is not quite so complete as Miss Alkire’s, in 
that Emory is not definitely disposed of. But there 
are dramatic possibilities in her presentation of the 
triangular dilemma. 


Second Prize Winner: 

While Craig has been demanding an explanation 
of Charlotte’s presence here, Emory, tucked away 
in the storeroom, hears the conversation. He is 
wholly selfish and wishes for nothing more than 
his escape. And as if in answer to his wish, a 


* flash of lightning reveals Craig’s horse tied to the 


rail outside his window. Darkness has crept over 
all, and the only time for escape is now. As he 
gradually works his way out of the window, he 
hears Charlotte’s cries and Pat’s sudden start to the 
storeroom door. As the door bursts open, his feet 
touch the gravel beneath his window. With one 
leap he is in the saddle:but of a sudden a thought 
seizes him: perhaps it is daring and perhaps it is 
conscience, for he slips in the saddle and turns the 
horse toward the house. 

In the meantime, Craig, half crazed with doubt, 
upon finding the storeroom empty, slides his hand 
to his holster, then remembers: his gun is on the 
horse. With one stride he is out on the porch— 
but his horse is gone! In an instant a muzzle con- 
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LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don’t 
know how such a splendid journal has here- 
tofore escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful maga- 
zine for those who wield the pen? If so, 
this is your opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its ficld. Each issue 
ts filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 
profession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 
tative writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of con- 
tents. 


Send today for a FREE sample copy 
If you write or want to write, you will ap- 


preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


In response to many requests by those em- 
ploying The Author & Journalist criticism 
service and by others, The Author & Jour- 
nalist has established a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 

must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000: words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. ' 
In offering this service we do not claim to 
have any mysterious influence with editors 
nor do we guarantee the sale of a manu- 
script. We do have a closer knowledge of 
the immediate market needs than most 
writers. We guarantee only to devote hon- 
est and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
criticism of his manuscript if it is not accep- 
ted for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a-manuscript 15 per cent of the 
amount paid by the magazine is charged; 
minimum commission, $3.00. 

The service is open to non-subscribers as 
well as subscribers. Address: 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. The Author & 
Journalist, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


fronts him, and, looking down its barrel, his eyes 
rest on those of Emory. Emory has a glint in his 
eye that pierces Craig’s very soul, and he feels his 
whole life might well be taken for his unfair ac- 
cusation of Charlotte and Pat. 

And then, Emory’s voice: “I’ve got your horse 
and I’ve got your gun, but I’m going to leave you 
with your life to try and make amends in.” 

And with that he turns and rides into the night. 


Third prize was won by a mere man, N. S. 
Cowley, Douglas, Arizona. Although Mr. Cow- 
ley’s solution is not,a fictional development, it de- 
tails a common-sense premise that would undoubt- 
edly be used by any ordinary, common-sense 
heman being who might be involved in such a 
situation. It will be noted that the first prize 
winner’s solution involved an attempt to make 
use of this common-sense method of proving that 
Emory had been at Ribold’s ranch—but that the 
attempt was a failure because the rocky moun- 
tainside did not yield a clue. 

Mr. Cowley’s suggestion does not pretend to be 
a plot idea; but if more contestants had used his 
simple formula as a starting point, fewer solutions 
would have been termed improbable and greater 
number would have been potential prize winners. 


Third Prize Winner: 


(I don’t know how the Wit-Sharpener for De- 
cember would be “developed to an effective con- 
clusion,’ but the old-time Western method of 
solving the problem would be this :) 

Emory could not have been around Ribold’s 
ranch for some time without leaving foot-prints 
and other signs that a second man had been there, 
and if Sidlow was an old-time sheriff, he would 
be able to “read sign” more or less. Even if the 
size of the foot-prints were the same, there might 
be the differences of a heel-plate or a patch on one 
man’s shoes, or one man might throw his weight 
more on the ball of the foot, and the other on the 
heel. At any rate, Sidlow could see that there had 
been someone else there beside Ribold. Then there 
would be the foot-prints of the three leading to the 
door of the storeroom, as no mention is made of 
Charlotte and Ribold blotting them out. Finally, 
at the door, or under the window through which 
Emory escaped, would be still more foot-prints, 
and Sidlow could either track him down, or put an 
Indian on the trail. A ranch yard is usually dusty, 
and it is not stated that this yard was different. 


Wit-Sharpener for February 


HE problem devised by Mrs. Thomas J. Wesley 

of Atlanta, Ga., second prize-winner in the 

recent dilemma contest, results of which were an- 

nounced in December, will serve as the premise for 

the February Wit-Sharpener. This problem 
follows: 


Hugh Straghan, in young manhood, kills a 
friend, Jim Pirkle. As he turns to flee, Jim’s 
brother, Joe, grapples with him. Straghan escapes. 

He wanders to a distant city, goes straight, mar- 
ries, rears a family. At length he is elected chief 
of police. 

A certain gang is giving lots of trouble. Dif- 
ferent members are arrested, but each in turn re- 


rs §=—fuses to squeal on “the man higher up.” But at 
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The first of a series of unusual books for writers published by 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST at low prices 


Conscious Short-Story Technique 


BY DAVID RAFFELOCK 
Associate Editor of The Author & Journalist. 


The book is now on the press and the first edition will be ready shortly after publication of 
the current issue of The Author & Journalist. Each book in the prospective series will be 
printed on a good quality of paper in readable type, board covers. Books in the series will be 
uniform in size and will prove important additions to the writer’s equipment. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE seeks to make the reader aware of the tech- 
nique of the short-story. It does not set out to teach anything—except the value of clear think- 
ing. Such essential elements of a story as characterization, viewpoint, human interest, situa- 
tions, etc., are reviewed in'a concise, understandable manner. 

This is not a book of “shoulds” or “don’ts.’”’ Mr. Raffelock is aware that exceptions prove 
the rule, and he also knows that the exceptions frequently make the best stories. In his work 
he presents various sides of short-story technique so that the writer may become aware of 
them; then he encourages and leads the way to clear thinking, which will enable the reader to 


choose for himself. 


Conscious Short-Story Technique marks a departure from the usual book on fictional tech- 


nique. 
own ideas. 


The author’s ideas are not forced upon the reader; he is encouraged to think out his 


Every writer or student of fiction should have this book. Own the complete series and 


begin by securing a copy of the first edition of Conscious Short-Story Technique. 


will be issued from time to time. 


Other books 


Postpaid, $1.00 
A year’s subscription to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST and CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE, $2.75 (Canadian, $3.00) 


Order from the Book Department 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


last one is apprehended who consents to turn 
state’s evidence. Straghan and his lieutenants un- 
consciously lean forward to catch the name that 
will fall from the traitor’s lips. It is—Joe Pirkle! 


ProstEM: Develop this situation to an effective 
conclusion. For the best development a prize of 
$5 will be given; for the second best, a prize of 
$3, and for the third best, a prize of $2. 

Conditions: The plot outline as completed must 
contain not more than 300 words, exclusive of the 
original problem. It must be typed or legibly writ- 
ten. Manuscripts returned only if stamped en- 
velopes are inclosed. Only one solution may be 
submitted by the same person. 


Manuscripts must be postmarked not later than 
March 1. Winning outlines will be published in 
May issue. Address the Contest Editor. 


Special Note 


HE continued growth in popularity of this 
contest makes it necessary to discontinue re- 
turning manuscripts with a word of criticism. 

In the first place, it has been found that this 
practice requires more time than the editors are 
in a position to devote to it. In the second place, 
the brief comments made on returned manuscripts 
seem to have the effect of confusing contestants 
rather than helping them. 

In place of this practice, the contest editor 
hereafter will give fairly detailed criticisms upon 
the ten manuscripts regarded as next in order of 
merit to the prize winners. These criticisms, it is 


believed, will be more helpful than general com- 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


JOURNALISM—SHORT-STORIES 


Those who desire independence through a literary career 
are offered EXPERT GUIDANCE BY PROFESSIONAL AU- 
THORS, EDITORS, AND NEWSPAPER MEN OF HIGH 
STANDING in that side of their art which they can turn 
to the greatest profit. MANUSCRIPT SALES” DEPART- 
MENT at the disposal of writers (professional and beginners) 
desiring to dispose of their manuscripts on a COMMISSION 
BASIS. PLOT CHART AND COPYRIGHT BOOKLET FREE 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
429 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


* GOING TO PRINT THAT BOOKLET? 


Authors and publishers intending to issue 
booklets, collections of prose or verse, or who 
have any other printing in contemplation, will 
do well to obtain estimates from the printing 
department of THe Avutuor & JouRNALIST. 

We have a printing plant equipped with the 
finest modern machinery, at your command. 


Printing Department 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


ments have proved to be, and will constitute an 
incentive to take part in the contest, apart from 
the possibility of winning a prize. 
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A Source of Never-ending Inspiration 
IS A WELL-STOCKED WRITER’S LIBRARY 


We recommend the following, not merely for reading, but for frequent 
re-reading and reference: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FICTION WRITING, 
By Arthur Sullivant Hoffman (editor of Adventure)......Postpaid $1.65 


One of the most encouraging and practical books ever published for the writer. 
It is aimed directly at the faults that are the chief causes of rejection by magazine 
editors and book publishers. Makes clear the editorial standards of judging fiction. 
Mr. Hoffman reduces the theory of fiction to the utmost simplicity. “Creating the 
illusion’”’ he terms it. From this standpoint he unfolds a satisfying system for the 
guidance of writers. Fully grasping Mr. Hoffman’s fundamental idea, the author 
needs no other technique. ‘I make it the basis of this book,’’ he states, ‘because 
it offers what seems at present the angle of approach most needed in teaching the 
successful writing of stories, in correcting the faults most common and most fatal, 
and in pone authors with a consistent and comprehensive theory that they 
can apply to their needs and problems as these arise. It is a return to the solid 
foundation of underlying elementals.”’ 248 pages. 


FICTION WRITERS ON FICTION WRITING, 


By Arthur Sullivant Hoffman Postpaid $2.65 


The editor of Adventure Magazine asked 116 leading authors twelve vital questions 
with reference to their working methods. Their answers are not only interesting 
but highly instructive. Among the 116 are Robert W. Chambers, Joseph Herge- 
sheimer, Robert Hichens, Emerson Hough, Sinclair Lewis, Kathleen Norris, Sir 
Gilbert Parker, Booth Tarkington, Honore Willsie, Henry Kitchell Webster. A 
book of great value for all members of the writing craft. Those who have Mr. 
Hoffman’s “Fundamentals” will want this also... 


THE BUSINESS OF WRITING, 
By Robert Cortes Holliday and Alex. Van Rensselaer....Postpaid $2.15 


A practical guide, especially for the young author. Treats of the painfully com- 
mercial yet painfully necessary side of writing—what a writer should get for his 
work and how best to get it. Lays down hundreds of practical rules. 

THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti................Postpaid $1.65 
A catalogue of all the possible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer. A standard book of great importance. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, 

By Georges Pollti........ Postpaid $2.65 


A further elaboration of the principles set forth in ‘‘The 36 Dramatic Situations.’’ 
A monumental work, but almost too ‘‘deep’’ for the average writer. 


THE FICTION BUSINESS, By H. Bedford-Jones Postpaid $1.25 
PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn............Postpaid $1.10 


A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and. development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story. 
Practical examples in plot building. Contains the ‘Plot Chart’ so highly valued 
by Warren H. Miller and others. : 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis............Postpaid $1.10 
How to make your camera pay by making the right scp ge and marketing 
them properly. How and where you can sell your photographs. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS CRAFTSMANSHIP, 
By Howard T. Dimick.........sssssesseens Postpaid $3.15 


Written by a practical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and 
various other synopses. Best book on photoplay writing yet published. 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS. Subscription to, THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST with any 
above book, $1.85 per year extra. Subscription with two books, $1.70 extra. Subscription 
with three books, $1.55 extra. 

Thus, a year’s subscription and ‘Fundamentals’ would be $3.50; subscription and 
“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing,’ $4.50; subscription and ‘‘The Business of Writing,’’ 
$4.00; subscription and both Hoffman books, $6.00; a year’s subscription both Hoffman books, 
and “The Business of Writing’’ would be $8.00—an extremely valuable combination. 


Order from 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colorado. 
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Our Fearless Policy Brings a Re- 
markable Wave of Approval 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Our stand toward the scenario-writing schools 
does not seem to be questioned except by those 
who can make themselves believe what they want 
to believe. Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST would like 
to believe that there is a “great demand for new 
screen talent” or even a modest demand; it would 
mean more advertising patronage for our maga- 
zine, and a larger field. But we refuse to stultify 
ourselves in order to create such a field. 

It is with perhaps pardonable pride that we pub- 
lish a few of the letters received during the past 
month—letters of praise and approval such as it 
has been the privilege few magazines in history to 


receive. 
vw 
Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Every one who believes in fair dealing should 
come to your support in your campaign against 
photoplay schools that misrepresent conditions in 
the “original” photoplay market. I think you have 
handled a difficult matter very admirably; and I 
am sure that honest concerns will realize this and 
meet you half way in the matter of advertising 
patronage. If there is anything that I, as one of 
your subscribers, can do to help, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 


Lynn Haven, Fla. LemueEt L. DeBra. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I want to express my admiration of your stand 
in reference to the advertising of the photoplay 
schools. I am a member of the Writers and I 
want to tell you that in discussing the matter 
mentioned in the letter in the January issue your 
magazine was the only one of its kind which was 
universally praised. No one had an ill word to 
speak of you, and many gave you and your work 
the warmest praise. A reputation such as you 
are building for yourself is priceless. 

You probably know as well as I do that most 
writers’ magazines are not taken very seriously by 
writers who really make a living writing; but I 
have heard your magazine spoken of favorably by 
many, including fellow members of the Authors’ 
League. Sincerely yours, 

M. Rouse. 

50 Jane Street, New York. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

know you are going to have a stream of letters 
as a result of the January issue of THE AUTHOR 
& Journatist, but I cannot resist adding my word 
to the deluge. 

First, I don’t believe I need to tell you that you 
are publishing theest author’s journal in the field. 
You must know that. I have backed up my opinion 
by advising every one who asks me, and many who 
do not, to subscribe to THE AuTuor first, and the 
others if they want more than one. But if only 
one is to be on their list, then let it be THe 
Avutnor. When our club here recently wanted a 
club trade journal, and only one, I said THE 
AutHor. Also, it is about the only one that I now 
read thoroughly, myself, from one end to the other, 


and sometimes read over again. As I believe you 


will remember I am not given to extravagant 
praise or flattery, you will realize how very much I 
find in the magazine. 

You have both started and finished something in 
your moving picture school exposure. I was glad 


for many reasons to see this done. I have been 
saying this same thing over and over for a year or 
more to writers who have asked my advice in 
regard to schools, etc. 

You, your magazine and your associates, never 
have sponsored a “scheme.” I never have either. 
Sometimes when my clients have asked me if I 
could name one other critic or concern they could 
trust, so they could get a second verdict, I have 
named one and only one, and that is you. I have 
said “I don’t know his associates, but I do know 
that they wouldn’t be his associates unless they 


could be relied upon.” 
A. L. 


Consulting Critic, The Writecrafters. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


My Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Just can’t resist telling you how much I enjoyed 
your January number. Your cancelling of scenario 
school advertising looks to me like a reckless 
throwing away of good money, but it is a noble 
gesture and proves that you’re delightfully young. 
You are getting out a real magazine for authors 
who work in their shirt sleeves. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN LANDON. 

605 W. 156th St., New York. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Permit me to offer my sincere congratulations 
upon your courage and honesty. It is no easy 
matter to refuse advertising copy that is backed by 
real money. But the operations of some of those 
photoplay people were getting to a point that com- 
pelled just the treatment you have given them. 
have for some time been urging another publica- 
tion to take the same stand as you have done. 

Now the next thing is to clear up some of these 
fake criticism sales and revision people. 

Looking at this from a practical standpoint as 
well as from a purely altruistic one, I don’t know 
how you could better build standing for yourself 
and circulation for your magazine, than by con- 
ducting an earnest and well-balanced campaign 
against these frauds. Your comment in connection 
with the photoplay concerns was singularly well- 
bafanced—judicial. 


Franklin, Ohio. 


Sincerely yours, 
James Knapp REeEveE. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

My hat off to you for the position you have taken 
in regard to advertising from photoplay scenario 
schools. It is the only right one, and should be 
of service in keeping the writer who is not as 
sophisticated as I am in the game from being 
trapped. Keep it up. 

I am glad that you have taken up the Black Cat 
contest. I was at the meeting of The Writers’ 
Club the evening the matter was taken up, and the 
letter of the author to you which you print does 
not contain half of what she wrote to Dr. Smith. 
At the meeting of The Writers at which the 
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letter of Mrs. Beatty of Hartford was discussed, 
all the members who spoke at the meeting, and there 
were many, state that in their opinion THe AUTHOR 
& JourNALIst was the most reliable and respon- 
sible publication devoted to the writing game, and 
if anything could be done in the matter your pub- 
lication was the one to which it should be referred. 

Keep up your good work; it is encouraging to 
see some one who has the courage to turn down 
money when it is offered him. 

Sincerely, 
65 University Place, Frank D. Hoptey. 
New York. 
Dear Writer’s Friend: 

You’re a busy fellow and so am I—but not too 
busy to drop a word of thanks and appreciation. 
Put her there, Old Scout, we’re strong for you 
and for your stand on the scenario schools. You 
may lose advertising money, but you'll sure have 
the writing craft back of you. 

E. DuNKIN. 


Huntington, Indiana. 


Mr. Willard E. Hawkins, Editor. 
Dear Sir: 


I cannot tell you how glad I am to see you come 


out fairly and squarely anent the correspondence 
photoplay school.’ I thought that in past months 
you were playing their game shamelessly in your 
pages, and noted their page advertisements in every 
number. I believe my attitude of mind was unwar- 
ranted in view of your present stand. 

There are few writers who have not known 
from the first that Roy McCardell had the whole 


Authors’ Criticism Service 
that is 


Reliable, Tested, Unfailingly Conscientious 


(Now in its eighth year of service to writers) 
is conducted by 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


This department is now in charge of Mr. Edwin Hunt 
Hoover, successful fiction writer, who personally criti- 
cises all manuscripts submitted to the Criticism Bureau. 
Increasingly greater numbers are constantly turning to 
him for p with their manuscript problems. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 
For Each Prose Manuscript of 


1,500 words or less $1.5 
2,500 words or less 2.00 
3,000 words or less 2.50 
4,000 words or less...... 2.75 
5,000 words or less. 3.00 
7,500 words or less. 3.50 
10,000 words or less 4.00 


Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.... 3.50 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 


(A distinctive service conducted by 
John H. Clifford.) 


20 lines or less (without typing).................. $1.00 
Additional lines, each -05 
With typing, per line additional............. .01 


All fees payable in advance 
Inclose Return Postage 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1885 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


dope on the photoplay situation. That the photo- 
play concerns should be permitted to “rube” the 
public in the columns of the ordinary magazine is, 
I think, fair enough, and according to the ethics of 
American business as it is carried on universally 
today; but that they should be permitted to reach 
embryo writers, by hitting them under the belt, 
in their own publications, where they naturally ex- 
pect every care will be exercised to exclude con- 
cerns of that kind, is—something else again. 


Sincerely, 
1133 Ainslee Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Jack Wooprorp, 


Editor of THe AutHor & JouRNALIST, 
Dear Sir: 

Upon receiving my January copy of THE AuTHor 
& Journa.ist the first thing I looked for was a 
certain full page ad. Lo and behold, it was gone, 
To my wife I said, “He has done it.” 

I determined then to tell you that you had fully 
convinced me that you are a square-shooter, which 
two words hold more religion than the Holy Bible. 
Don’t be afraid to boost that subscription rate 
any time you feel the advertising pinch. I, for 
one, will kick in with my share, doubling it if 
necessary. And I, for one, will swap brick-bats 
on your side to the finish. 

Buffalo, Wyoming. F. H. 


Dear Willard: 

Hooray for your gol durned, rip-roaring Jan- 
uary issue! Takes backbone to make that stand, 
but I am glad you did it. Your stock will take 
another jump among all writers because of it, I 
am sure. Sincerity from cover to cover! I’m 
for you. I have had some small opportunity 
while here to glean a few kernels of the truth 
about the movie situation and you have hit the 
nail plumb on the head. Had a five-minute meet- 
ing with June Mathis some time ago and learned 
from her some of the facts you have so ably 
marshaled. Sincerely, 

H. F. 


129 Douglas St., Los Angeles. 


Dear Friend Hawkins: : 

Oh, man! Tue AvutHor & JourNatist for 
January is the biggest “shell” you have ever fired. 
While your aim was in particular at certain adver- 
tising, you sure made a “hit” with your sub- 
scribers. For years there has been too much lure 
in some of the ads regarding the “plums” in the 
reach of everybody—if they would only “come 
across.” 

But thousands of writers know what sour 
apples they got while seeking the plums, and they 
can’t but feel very, very kindly towards the broad- 
sides you have just fired in their behalf. 

I feel that your act of mobilization—‘“Pa 
Flanders, are you coming to dinner? It’s getting 
cold.”—It is the missus calling me, Hawkins, but 
who cares for dinner when you’re only hungry to 
devour the good stuff in THe AutHor & JouURNAL- 
1st for January? Let the dinner get cold! 

As I was saying, I feel that your act of mobili- 
zation in safeguarding the interests of your readers, 
will gain for you additional “troops” (subscribers) 
to help you go “over the top.” It costs like the 
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ee eeceg standing with folded arms on the lonely and barren rocks of St. Helena, banished 
a thousand miles from shore, gazing out across the solemn sea toward France, where he was once 


Emperor, is one of the most tragic scenes in history. This picture from Ridpath’s History illustrates 
but one event out of thousands which are fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication 


Ridpath’s History World 


Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or pertods Gjbbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. : 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 
only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name 
and address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 
free sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will 
give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully 

utiful style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, 
nor do we sell through bookstores, so there is no agents’ commission or 
ook dealers’ profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship 
direct from factory to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and ange’ 4 of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of mie 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
Covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful e loquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATH is endorsed Presidents of the 

United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


IDPATH pictures the great historical events 
as though they were happening before your eyes; he 4 3. 


catries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings 

and queens and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march 

seas rake; tocircumnaviga e globe with Magellan. 

He combines absorbing interest with supreme reliability. NAME. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Old Harry to fire these big shells, and I think 
we writers should feel thankful that at last we 
have one long-range gun for our protection. 
Attention! General Hawkins, may God help 
you keep your powder dry! 
ARTHUR FLANDERS. 
221 Jefferson St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


Dear Editors: 

I am in receipt of the January issue of your 
excellent magazine. It comes up to my expecta- 
tions. I am glad. I admire the artistic cover 
and general arrangement of the material com- 
posing it. 

I have enjoyed reading the article on the “Closed- 
Shop in Filmdom.” Also the letter of Roy L. 
Manker, of the Palmer Photoplay Corporation. I 
am not sufficiently up on this topic to give judg- 
ment, but to me the Palmer school is far above 
other so-called scenario institutions, holding out 
inducement for the aspiring screen writer. 

There are two other items I would like to 
mention : 

First—The Black Cat combination: My exper- 
ience was not unlike Belle Beatty, except they 
did not take me in to the tune of so many dollars. 
I wrote them a curt note, which was wasted. I 
can now realize how they smiled at my sarcastic 
comparisons. I am glad you are showing them up. 

Second—The editors of THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST, and William Macleod Raine have said 
just the right thing in the matter of Emerson 
Hough. I knew all of the old cowmen of the 
Southwest and Northwest. I began my cowboy 
career in ’73, and when I hear some silk-stocking 
aspirant for public fame assault his better, I*am 
glad for the good scouts that remain to repel such 
unwarranted attacks. 

You have the courage of your convictions to 
toss aside the advertisements of the scenario 
people and their pay envelopes, all in the interest 
of your readers. I compliment you on the stand, 
but dare to assert there is not another magazine 
in America that will emulate your nerve and 
reject them. 

The point I want to emphasize and do stress, 
is thearge fact that a publisher, in the interest of 
his readers (and all his readers), refuses to blanket 
his conscience even at the expense of thousands of 
dollars annually, solely in the interest of his reading 
constituency, not necessarily to antagonize con- 
cerns like the Palmer School, but the scores of 
cheap charlatans that are mulcting the unwary 
daily out of their money. 

This is heroic; I thank God there are such men 
left. Very respectfully, 

Idaho Falls, Idaho. Dovuctas Hrx. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

You deserve unlimited commendation for your 
action in refusing space in THe AutHor & Jour- 
NALIST to the “movie-school” advertising. 

In 1919 I took a flyer at. writing “movies”; I 
thought if I could manufacture them it would prove 
an avocation and that was what I was looking for. 
I invested only about twenty-five dollars in Palmer 
and consider I got my money’s worth. I subscribed 
to several “movie” trade journals and other pub- 
lications. I studied the game from the commercial 
side and discovered that an outsider had no pos- 


sible chance to sell a story or a scenario: the 
Palmer Corporation and Mr. C. Gardner Sullivan 
(an authority on how to sell to movie producers) 
said so. 

Some time in 1919 or 1920 there was published 
in Motion Picture News a letter from the Palmer 
Corporation signed by Roy L. Manker, then their 
manager, which was a vituperous tirade directed § 
against the producers because they would neither 
buy nor consider the stories by the Palmer “stu- 
dents” which he offered. . 

I do not remember in what publication appeared 
the article by Mr. Sullvan, but it was a prominent 
journal, The essence of it was that the only way 
to sell a story was to meet, socially, a producer or 
a director, and, in an off-hand way, hand him a 
manuscript suggesting that if they could use it 
there would be a large commission in it for them. 

Again—good for you! Your courage is admir- 
able; it took courage, I know, for it put a big dent 
in your advertising receipts. 


Sincerely yours, 
Bellevue, Wash. Frank Morris SAVAGE. 


Editorial from the Dallas (Texas) Journal, 
January 11, 1924. 


PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


_ THe AutHor & Journatist, published at Denver, 
is a journal of information and instruction for 
those who make their livings at the game of 
writing and for those who ‘aspire to make for- 
tunes at it. The January issue carries an article 
of more general interest, since it rather definitely 
puts to sleep the popular belief that fame and 
wealth are to be won by the lucky and gifted 
person who may be able to concoct an acceptable 
scenario for the moving picture producers. 

The imagined lure of great material reward in 
the form of royalties has set thousands of type- 
writers to clicking in this country each year 
since the movies became an established business. 
_ The writer of the article cited, Mr. A. G. Birch, 
is represented to be himself a successful writer 
of photoplays, one having permanent connection 
with big producing concerns. Here is the in- 
formative heart of his article: ~~ 

Some of the big studios have virtually quit read- 
ing unsolicited manuscripts. . . As nearly as 
any one can estimate, there were between 48,000 
and 650,000 unsolicited manuscripts sent to the 
studios of Hollywood last year. And, as definitely 
as I could find out, only four of these were pro- 
duced. And none of the four obtained a production § 
from a really high-class concern, 


It is plainly indicated that the aspiring writer's 
only road to success with photodrama is to make 
his reputation first with contributions of stories 
to the American magazines. And that means 
that the road to Tipperary is just as long as it 
ever has been. 

Tue AutHor & JourRNALIsT has rendered a ser- 
vice to the writing craft by printing this article, 
which will repay reading in full. But the lay- 
man is inspired by it to believe that the pro- 
ducing folk, with the cream of fictional produc- 
tion to skim from, should be enabled under such 
a system of selection to get the very finest sort of 
things—and no other sort. The question that log- 
ically follows—if one be a movie patron—is brief, 
but pertinent: Why don’t they? 
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The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 2) 


Today's Housewife, 134 E. Seventieth Street, 
New York, Elise L. Lewis, associate editor, 
writes: “Will you kindly announce for us that as 
we have accepted several serials, we shall not be 
in the market for more for seven or eight months 
at least.” 


Plans to publish The Jester, as announced last 
month, have been abandoned, writes John Bradford 
Main of 30 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, because 
of objections by the Columbia University Jester. 
“A satirical journal under another name will be 

blished in its stead, probably at a materially de- 

yed date. For this reason we are returning prac- 
tically all contributions received. We are in the 
market, however, for material suitable for news- 
paper syndication. We are making no set price for 
the syndicated material, preferring rather to make 
arrangements with individual writers. Address me 
personally.” 


Fur News and Outdoor World, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, R. K. Wood, managing editor, 
writes that a market note in the January issue 
covering his magazine somewhat overstated its 
usual rate of payment. “One cent a word is a 
very exceptional rate, while $4 a thousand words, 
$1 per photo, and payment on publication, is the 
usual rule in dealing with free-lance writers,” he 
states. “Our requirements are so specialized that 


not more than one in fifty articles received from. 


free-lance writers prove entirely acceptable. 
Briefly this is not much of a market for the 
free lance.” 


Secrets, Ulmer Bldg., Cleveland, is overstocked. 


The New Fiction Company, 9 E. Fortieth Street, 
New York, publishes three magazines. Kendall 
Banning, the editor, in conversation with Mr. Raf- 
felock of Tae AutHor & JourNALIsT staff recently 
at the Players’ Club in New York, outlined his 
needs as follows: “For Snappy Stories we want 
the light type of sex story. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that we prefer the humorous tale, 
although that kind is desirable. The French sex 
story written in a light vein is the style of story 
particularly wanted.” A type of “surprise-ending” 
story that sometimes finds favor with this maga- 
zine.is one which gives the impression of being 
decidedly risque only to reveal at the end that the 
reader has been led into misinterpreting a harmless 
and proper situation. Some writers have a wrong 
impression of the kind of story required for Live 
Stories, Mr. Banning said. Sentimental love stories 
are not wanted, and neither is it desired to repeat 
in this publication what is printed in the other 
magazine. “For Live Stories we want the serious 
story with a sex interest,” Mr. Banning said. “It 
is to be understood that immoral stories will find 
ne place; it is not the purpose of the magazine to 
be pornographic. We want stories for this maga- 
zine which reveal life; not sordid realism, but tales 
of sex complications as they often exist in actual 
life and which throw an added searchlight on hu- 
man nature. Our magazines are edited to satisfy 
certain moods of the discriminating reader when 
he turns to lighter fiction. This does not mean, 
however, that our stories should make literary 


ALCINE STUDIOS OF DRAMATIC ART 


Learn to Write 


By mail from DR. RICHARD BUR- 
TON. Make your spare time increase 


your income in 1924. Learn to write 
B short-stories that sell. Dr. Burton’s 
URTON. students are making big money. Why 
don’t you? Also special Revision and iticism 
Service on stories by Dr. Burton himself, 
whether you are a student or not. Very reason- 
able price to have this master critic tell you 
what’s with your story or where it will 
probably . Send today for FREE BOOKLET, 
special low rate and it Sharing Plan. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
227 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PLAYWRIGHTS- DRAMATISTS 


Many Good Plays Have Never Been Read 


Managers and play brokers just won’t wade 
through messy, amateurish, indefinite manu- 
scripts. Get immediate consideration by sub- 
mitting your material correctly typed and pro- 
fessionally arranged, with practical scene and 
lighting plots and clearly defined acting direc- 
tions incorporated with the dialogue. ce 
your story value. 

This is our service—our charges are modest. 
Send manuscript for estimate—correspondence 


invited. 
Plays—Scenarios—Stories 
Typed—Corrected—-Revised—Arranged 


Manuscript Department 
1147 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. OC. 


Writers, your eamera opens to you 
A WORLD OF MONEY-MAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
and help Zell the pictures. Write for fi loan” 
THE PICTURE WRITERS SYNDICATE 
, 2149 N. 29th Street, Philadelphia, Pennsvivania 


pretensions. With us the story is the thing. When 
writing for our magazines, tell your story without 
any embellishments whatever. Begin with action 
and keep right on. We are not interested in at- 
mosphere and character studies; we want plot 
stories that make no pretensions of being aught 
else. Our third magazine is Popular Radio and 


the field here, of course, is more specialized. We 


usé no fiction whatever for this publication. We 
want instructive, interesting articles that tell what 
to do, how to do, or that call to the reader’s atten- 
tion interesting new things in radio of general in- 
terest. We do not care to know that a new radio 
station has been opened at Pedunk Corners, nor 
are we interested in the fact that a man in Okla- 
homa was able to hear a concert given in Chicago. 
But if there should happen to be something unusual 
connected with these facts, we want to know about 
that. The writer must keep in touch with the prog- 
ress and news of radio in order to be able to tell 
the extraordinary from the ordinary. “Purely 
speculative or imaginary articles about radio do 
not interest us. We want interesting radio facts 
written simply. We try to pay promptly on ac- 
ceptance and as generously as possible.” 
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Why so many writers 
choose this New Corona 


BVERY writer has two big uses for 

a typewriter. First he wants a 
machine to produce neat manuscript 
that will pass exacting editors. Then 


-he wants a typewriter to carry with 


him. The new Corona is an office 
typewriter and a portable typewriter 
in one—exactly what the writer needs. 


Portable—Weighing but 7 pounds, 
this New Corona can be carried every- 
where, ready for instant use. 


Simple—The New Corona has the 
standard portable keyboard, with 
right and left shift-keys, the simplest 


‘of all keyboards to operate. 


CORONA 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. . 


130 MAIN ST., GROTON, N. Y. 


Wider Range of Work—The New 
Corona has a standard 10-inch car- 
riage (wider than any other portable 
typewriter). It takes a No. 10 en- 
velope with ease, (the size used for 
mailing manuscripts). 

Durable—Corona is the only port- 
able typewriter with half a million 
users—the only portable that has been 
tested under all kinds of service for 
sixteen consecutive years. 

With all its improvements, the price 
of the New Corona has not been in- 
creased. It costs but $50, complete 
with case. Mail the coupon for copy 
of an interesting folder describing it 
fully. 


CORONA 
TYPEWRITER 
CO., INC. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
Send me your new folder 


No. 30 which describes the 
New Corona in detail. 


Name 
Address 
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College Humor, The Collegiate World Publish- 
ing Co. 102 W. Chestnut St., Chicago, states: 
“We want ideas for front cover designs, and we 
are willing to pay for them. For the front covers 
of College Humor we want striking, zestful pic- 
tures; something with the real tang of college life, 
full of ebullient gusto and exhilaration—something 
that will arrest the eye of a casual buyer of maga- 
zines. Have you any ideas? If you have, please 
tell us about them. We will gladly pay $10 each 
for any that we accept.” 


Animated Film Library, E. R. Gammage, man- 
ager, Westlake, La., is reported by a contributor 
to have retained submitted news photographs with- 
out making report upon them or answering letters, 
and of having returned others without explanation, 
after having rewritten their captions in manner 
impossible to erase and rendering the photographs 
useless for further submission. Evidently a worth- 
less market. 


The Author & Journalist (since honest confes- 
sion is good for the soul) has been somewhat 
slow in reporting upon manuscripts within the past 
few months. This is occasioned by the fact that 
our office staff is none too large and the editor, 
although he usually has two men’s work to handle, 
is averse to letting anything go back to contributors 
until he has thoroughly considered it. We are 
making every effort to “speed up” this department. 


Kindergarten Primary Magazine, Manistee, 
Mich., answered an inquiry thus: “Very short 
poems for children from four to six years are 
used; also a very few stories for little people; no 
photographs. We report on manuscripts promptly 
and payment is made on acceptance.” Rate of pay- 
ment is not stated. 


Our Dumb Animals, Guy Richardson, editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston, 
states : 
for which we require brief, concise prose, of about 
300 words, in rare instances up to 800.” This pub- 
lication pays about %4 cent a word, except for 
verse, and 50 cents each for photos, upon accept- 
ance, 


Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, in ad- 
dition to short-stories of interést to Boy Scouts, 
uses articles on radio, woodlore, canoeing, fishing, 
books, collecting stamps, hobbies, etc. It pays ap- 
proximately 1 cent a word upon acceptance, and 
reports promptly. 


Rhode Island Red Journal, Democrat building, 
Waverly, Iowa, uses short articles about chickens 
of this breed from 100 to 500 words, and pays a 
moderate rate soon after publication. . 


_ The Trapper, Chas. V. Leaman, editor, 314 Junc- 

tion Avenue, Detroit, Mich., a trappers’ magazine, 
uses stories of fact concerning experiences of trap- 
pers, short trapping and fur news items, etc.; also 
photographs of fur catches and fur-bearing ani- 
mals in their native haunts. Mr. Leaman states 
that the magazine cannot yet pay top prices, as it 
is not firmly upon its feet. However, it pays upon 
a Price asked for material should be 
Stated, 


The Drama, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
not make direct payment for manuscripts. 


$10,000 for 
| PLOTS! 


We need. story-plots for our 
new magazine, NoveEtets, 
To keep its pages pulsing 
with the heart-beats of 
real experience we want 
you to send out of your 
ersonal experience or the 
ife adventure of another, 
a story-plot for .a_ short 
novel—the kind will 
find in Noverets. “Every 
man and woman. has one 
big story.” No trained skill 
is required to write a story- 
plot of 500 words, It’s the 
idea we’re after. We need 
vital, unusual. story-plots for 
our 1924 publishing budget. 
We will publish your name as co-author. with our staff 
writer, who will write the action novel from your plot.. A 
little more than a year ago a yong man, 21 years old, 
friendless, penniless, riding a freighter, read one of. our 
announcements such as you are now reading, He wrote a 
plot. We bought it. Today that young man is hailed as 
‘the new Kipling.” His stories are in the Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, Collier’s, (Read about him in 
Novetets.) _ See details of this extraordinary offer for vital 
story material in Noverers. All newsstands today or if 
“sold out’ send 20 cents to 

FICTION HOUSE, Inc., 8th Ave. & 34th St., New York 


Novelets 


A AZINE OF 


TYPING AND REVISING 


of manuscripts, stories, scenarios, poems, etc., 
for publication. Quick service and accurate 
work. Terms reasonable. 

NATIONAL TYPING BUREAU 
Box 74 Plainfield, N. J. 


“Our pages are few, and columns short, . 


WE TYPE MANUSCRIPTS! 


A story typed with that “professional touch’’ attracts 
the editor’s favorable attention. Letter-perfect typing 
with corrections and revisions, $1.00 per thousand words 
with carbon copy. Address 


Perfect Typing Service 
875 So. Corona St., Denver, Colo. 


- ATTRACTIVE RUBBER STAMP 


With Your NAME and ADDRESS $ 

Inking Pad included FREE. All only 
Limit reading matter on stamp to four lines. 

Just ihe thing to mark outgoing and return enve- 

lopes. Gives neatness and accuracy. Daters 35c, 

Typewriter ribbons, all color for all machines 55c. 

2 for $1. Inking pads, all colors 30c. Catalog free. 


AURORA RUBBER STAMP WORKS, Bik. | , Aurora, Ill. 


“THE WRITER?” is the only English maga- 
zine of its kind. It gives all the English Mar- 
kets for your work, and up-to-date information 
about the British Press. Also a great deal of 
inside information for those who want to get 
into the English market. 30 cents monthly, 
post free. Abbey House, Westminster, England. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS |i 


Fiction Writing Topics in General, 


e of Comment and Gossip About 
Simplified Training Oourse and 


Von. I, No. 2. 


Fesrvuary, 1924. 


Enprrep By Davm Rarretocr 


RULES FOR SUCCESS 


New York Times Writer Gives 
Five Points for Selling 
Stories. 


An article which appeared in 
The New York Times several 
months ago related the experience 
of a well-known writer of articles 
who went to New York and tried 
to break into the fiction field. The 
result of his efforts, summarized 
in five rules, is of interest to 
short-story writers. 

1. Don’t try to sell unpleasant 
stories to a popular market. 

2. The hero must rise to honor- 
able heights. 

3. The strength of the popular 
plot is swiftly moving conflict and 
complications; and the plot most 
desired is one that while leaving 
a pleasant taste in the reader’s 
mouth afterwards, manages to 
harrow his emotions considerably 
on the way to the denouement. 

4. Cultivate rhythm and some 
kind of polish and style. 

5. Learn all you can about the 
well-recognized rules of short- 
story structure. 

The writer of The Times’ article 
spent a great deal of time and 
money arriving at these facts. 
After a long personal investigation 
he became aware of the fact that 
there are rules, or a definite tech- 
nique, of short-story writing, and 
that the mastery of them is 
essential. 


MANY PLOTS DEVELOPED 


S. T. C. Students Find Course 
Stimulates Creation of Stories 


The Simplified Training Course 
may almost be considered a course 
in plotting short-stories, according 
to Ralph mn. of New York 
City. He recently completed the 
109th assignment, the final one of 
the course, and has computed the 
number of plots required as a 
part of the regular work. 

In completing the regular re- 
auired work of the course, Mr. 
Dowson wrote and submitted for 
personal criticism eight complete 
original stories, twenty-six sub- 
stitute solutions of stories studied, 
and forty-eight original plots. 

Besides this number, he has 
worked out many other stories, 
developed directly from the vari- 
ous assignments of the course. 

Mr. Dowson recently sold his 
third story. 


All students’ work in ‘the S. T. 
C. is nersonally read and criticised 
by David Raffelock, associate 
editor. Everv assignment is given 
eareful, studious attention. The 
instructor has received many ex- 
nressions of gratitude from S. T. 
C students because of the extra 
attention he gives to work sub- 
mitted. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


A great deal has been writ- 
ten and said about style. Many 
persons have the impression 
that style is a technical ac- 
quirement. Instead, it is the 
author’s individual method of 
expressing what he has to say 
in words. Style can be im- 
proved and developed, but it 
cannot be acquired mechan- 
ically. The writer should give 
thought to his al de- 
velopment, the clarity of his 
ideas and to his understanding 
of words. Style will come as a 
result of his mental growth. 

Good reading will help. Read 
authors who are stimulating, 
not merely the ephemeral 
writers who entertain only. 

I should be glad to have 
readers of this page send me 
a list of the authors they are 
most impressed with. From 
the number submitted I will 
print a list of the more popular 
and another showing which I 
consider the more worth-while 
of the authors named. 


While in Santa Fe, N. M., 
recently I addressed the Writ- 
ers’ Club of that city. An in- 
teresting group comprises its 
ee. Both Santa Fe 
and Taos harbor are well-es- 
tablished art colonies. Mary 
Austin and Witter Bynner are 
two of the distinguished writ- — 
ers who are frequently at 
Santa Fe. D. H. Lawrence and 
Robert Herrick were visitors 
last summer, and Theodore 
Dreiser is expected there 
shortly. 


In “Conscious Short-Story 
Technique,’’ my book on story- 
writing, my chief concern has 
not been to teach anything but 
rather to awaken the reader’s 
conscious attention to his task 
of creative writing; for I be- 
lieve this is every writer’s 
greatest equipment for suc- 
cess. The extent to which one 
can hecome conscious of his 
efforts depends upon his expe- 
rience and mental develop- 
ment. His first requirement 
is that he know this. Exactly 
how well I have succeeded in 
helping the writer to become 
aware of technique and his 
ability to acquire and use it, 
depends upon what readers 
will get out of the book. At 
any rate I have tried to avoid 
the beaten path. I have re- 
moved the responsibility of de- 
veloping a writer from outside 
influence to the writer himself 
—where it belongs. 


Homer Croy, whose novel, ‘‘West 
of the Water Tower,’ has made 
such a success, says that moving 
picture producers are now going 
after published stories as soon as 
they are off the press. They seem 
to feel that the story or book has 
added —, appeal while it 
is still fresh in the minds of read- 
ers. 


AS COURAGE COLOR? 


Student Denies Red Was Thus 
Known By the Early 
Settlers 


One of the early assignments of 
the Training Course requires stu- 
dents to submit, substitute solu- 
tions to three stories written by @ 
well-known authors and the sug- @ 
gestion is offered that the students 
improve upon the original solu- § 
tions if possible. Few students fee] @ 
capable of improving upon the J 
stories of successful writers, but 
Alfred Hollingsworth of 411: Ken- 
more Street, Los Angeles, submit- @ 
ted a good solution to Frances 
Wood's problem as presented in 
“Turkey Red.” 

His comments on Miss Wood’s 
story which appeared in Pictorial 
Review are very interesting. He 
writes: 

“IT notice a number of incon- 
gruities in ‘Turkey Red.’ Smith 
is a hazy creature. What is he, 
an engineer, or what? Seemingly 
he is an official of the company, 
but officials usually decide on the 
building of their roads in their 
offices, and from data furnished 
by experts. They then send their 
engineers to survey the best route. 
Smith does none of these things. 

“A stage driver is the last 
person on earth to beg for a rail- 
road. A railroad kills his business 
and all the stage drivers I’ve ever 
known hate the railroads. 


“The title means nothing. Not 
one settler in 10,000 knows that 
red is the color of courage; in fact, 
I never knew it until I was thirty 
years old; and I’ve seen hundreds @ 
and hundreds of yards of ‘turkey & 
red’ calico. It was usually the § 
only color you could get in the 
country stores—and it was ‘sorter 
cheerful.’ ” 


CRITICISM IS VALUABLE 


Student Believes Personal Su- 
pervision of Work Essential 


| 


How to acquire technical knowl- 
edge, the ambitious writer finds @ 
most important consideration. 
Donald T. Duncan of Los Angeles, @ 
a student of the Simplified Train- @ 
ing Course has this to say on the 
subject: 

*T have a shelf-full of books on 
how to write stories—I have never # 
been able to read one of them 
through. 

“May I add a word of praise 
for the splendid criticism given on 
the three plots I submitted? You 
put your finger unerringly on the 
weaknesses—weaknesses I neve 
dreamed existed. It seems to mé 
that only pragmatic examples of 
one’s personal weaknesses furnish 
any material help.”’ 
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Authoritative ! 


JULIAN KILMAN APPROVES THE S. T. C. 


This adds another name to the list of well-known authors, editors, and educators who 
have substantially praised the AurHor & Journatist’s TrarntnG Course 1n SHort- 
Story 


Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

I have gone through the five group lessons of your 
Simplified Training Course in the short-story and find it 
most excellent. What is evident is that the scheme of 
the course has been conceived by someone who has actu- 
ally written the short-story. 

This is shown again and again. The course is stimu- 
lating and covers the whole field of the work. I am 
using it as the basis of my instruction in the course on 
the short-story which I am giving in the evening school 
of the University of Buffalo. 

Sincerely, 
Buffalo, N. Y., JULIAN KILMAN. 
December 8, 1923. 


Julian Kilman is known as the author of more than a hundred stories which have appeared in forty differ- 
ent magazines of various type, including Atlantic Monthly, Smart Set, Double Dealer, Brief Stories. Saucy 
Stories, Black Mask, Action Stories and many others. One of them, we note, was triple-starred by O’Brien in 
his “Best Stories of 1922,” indicating high literary merit, while three of his stories receive a single star for 
merit in the “Best Short Stories of 1923.” Mr. Kilman, as his letter indicates, is instructor in short-story 
writing in the University of Buffalo. Readers of THz AuTHoR & JourNaLIst will remember his article, ‘‘Writi 
for the Two Million’ which awoke such a storm of comment. That the author of this -caustic article shoul 
find so much of value in the Training Course is especially gratifying. 


WHAT DO THESE APPRAISALS OF S. T. C. SIGNIFY? 


H. Bedford-Jones, perhaps America’s most Arthur Preston Hankins, novelist and 
prolific author, said: “I wish I had struck screen writer, said: ‘My temples are gray 
such a course as the S. T. C. Its five lesson from having to learn by years of practice and 
groups should give a great deal of help to experience what, for example, page 22 of 
whoever digs into them and works.” the Second Lesson Group teaches in three 

minutes. I am sincere in saying that no stu- 


said: “It seems to me you have an excep- 
tionally fine course. It is intensely practical, 
up-to-the-minute, and for this reason worth 
the price to anyone who will study it.’ 


G. Glenwood Clark, author and university 
instructor in writing, said: ‘‘Your course can 
be grasped by the student to such good pur- 

ose that he can, if he has any innate abil- 
ty, produce compétent material. I am con- 
vinced you have the most practical, the most 


that he has it in him to write salable fiction, 
can go wrong by studying the Simplified 
Training Course.” 


Harry Stephen Keeler, editor and author, 
said: “It is my firm conviction that if either 
@ neophyte or a successful author who re- 
tains a desire to write fiction will follow out 
your course from the first page on, complet- 
ing each one of the assignments, he is going 
to feel himself, by the time he finishes the 
last assignment, attaining a mastery of his 


teachable and the most effective course I tools, and he is rig | to hold a firm footing 
have ever seen.”’ in the elusive field of writing. 


These and similar comments by well-known writers bear out our own belief that the 
S. T. C. is the best and most easily understood course of instruction in writing to be obtained 
today. Our booklet, “Short-Story Technique by the New Method,” contains actual instruction 
pages taken from the course, and will give you an insight into the methods of the S. T. C. 
Mail the coupon below. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 

1835 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me, without obligation on my part, 
free booklet, ‘“Short-Story echnique by the New 
Method,” and full information about the Simplified 
Training Course in Short-Story Writing. 
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_ When a student enrolls with me the first ques- 
‘tion I ask him is: Why do you wish to write 
‘fiction? I am prepared to find the desire to sell 
prominent among his answers. Most student writ- 
‘ers want to produce art if they can, but, above all, 
‘they want to earn money with their writing. I 
then try to help them realize their ambitions. 


I use no lesson sheets, no printed assignments or 

criticisms, no routine instruction whatever. I give 
each writer the help which his copy shows he 
needs. 
- Once the student’s copy begins to come in I 
plan his development in two directions: (1) self- 
discovery and (2) technique. All my instruction 
is founded upon the deep conviction that the great- 
est service any teacher can be to a writer is to 
help him “find himself,” to show him what he can 
write about best, what kind of stories are his 
forte. To do this properly calls for a knowledge 
of the psychology of the literary workers more 
than anything else. 


As soon as I have a definite line on the stu- 
dent’s literary habits and knowledge of life I let 
him begin the study of technique—the form and 
structure of the short story. This study is merely 


Thomas H. Uzzell, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 


PSYGHOLOGY AN AID TO TEACHING WRITERS 


Self-Discovery an Important Element in Winning Success 


BY THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Formerly Fiction Editor of Collier’s Weekly. Author “Narrative Technique” 


a search for ways and means most effectively to 
express the “message” he has to give the world 
My method as used in my classes in technique here 
in New York is now set forth completely in my 
new book, “Narrative Technique.” 

Beginners working with me have during the 
present year sold their stories to Pictorial Review, 
Collier's Weekly, The American Magazine, Mun- 
sey’s, Popular, and others. Most of them studied 
by correspondence. 

Profesor Walter B. Pitkin, the noted psycholo- 
gist and university authority on the short story, 
with whom I was formerly associated, will offer 
no private courses in fiction writing "during the 
coming writer. He will devote his time to re 
search. Professional writers with special problems 
can, however, arrange a few interviews with him 
in New York by applying to my office. 

The fees for my instruction are: preliminary 
two months Course in Self-discovery, $25; four 
months term of Elementary Course, $50; four 
months term of Advanced Course, $80; single 
manuscripts, $10. Payments in installments can 
be arranged. Price of “Narrative Technique,” 


Further information given on request. 


WHY PAY MORE? 


Thorough revision and accurate typewriting of authors’ 
|, manuscripts in accordance with technical requirements, 
’ and prompt service for 
65 CENTS PER THOUSAND WORDS 
Straight copying with minor corrections, 50 cents per 
thousand words. Send your manuscripts to 


WILLIAM F. ORAM, Ballston, Virginia 


THE WRITERS’ EXCHANGE 


Literary Agency H. T. Anderson, Mgr. 
Stories, Poems, Novels, Novelettes, Etc., 
typed, revised and marketed. Submit manu- 


script. No reading fee. Prompt service. 
205 N. Church St., P. O. Box 897. Rocky Mount, N. C. 


AUTHORS | 
Have your typing done by experts who make af 
specialty of preparing manuscripts for publica- } 
j tion. Rates and samples furnished free upon } 
request. 

M. E. Robertson, Manuscript Typist 
Ft. Collins, Colo. | 


ADDRESSES AND ORATIONS 

i prepared for speakers, club women and others by a 
writer who was formerly one of the editors of the 
World To-Day. Also research work done. Estimates 


furnished 

EUGENE PARSONS, 
Care of Tue AuTHoR & JOURNALIST, 
1835 Champa Rivest, Denow, Colorado. 


_New York, apparently has been discontinued. Let- 


The Golden Now, Elgin, Il., one of the David 
C. Cook publications, reports on manuscripts in 
about six weeks, and pays around ¥% cent a word. 
The Boy’s World, Dew Drops, What To Do, Girls 
Companion, etc., accept and pay for, or reject, all 
material received up to 25th of one month, on or 
before the 10th of the following month, paying at 
uniform rate of -$4 per thousand words. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa., returned material (time- 
ly when submitted)—articles and photographs— 
that it had accepted from five to six months be 
fore, accompanying it with the information that 
it was “overstocked.” 


The Putnam Syndicate, 2 Forty-fitth 
Street, New York, writes to a contributor, “Our 
repertoire is complete at this time and we are 
adding nothing.” 

True Stories, 1926 Broadway, New York, has 
been reported by several readers during the past 
month as decidedly slow in reporting on submitted 
material. 


David Butler Productions, Hollywood, Calif, 
according to a correspondent, fails to return sub 
=—" scenarios or to reply to letters concerning 
them 


Dollars and Sense, 110 E. Twenty-third Street, 


ters mailed to this address are returned unclaimed 


The Laughing Horse is a literary periodical pub & 
lished in Santa Fe, N. M., containing literary ma 
terial contributed by Western writers. No pay 
ment is made. 
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OSS 


On the western slope of beautiful | 


Genesee Mountain Park 


ROCK 


ment plan. 


the city. 


A mountain bungalow or a building site on the monthly pay- 


Lots 25x120—$150 to $300 a pair. 

Within walking distance of the Rocky Mountain Ski Club, 
the Mt. Vernon Golf Course and the Game Reservation. A 
home in Moss Rock gives you the pleasures of a summer 
home, the winter sports, and all within an hour’s drive of 


A few “kicks” are registered by a contributor in 
Blue Springs, Nebr., who writes: “I wonder why 
Club Fellow and Washington Mirror keeps part 
of the material sent it, sends no check, and pays 
no attention to repeated inquiries. I wonder why 
Screenland accepted material in July, and returned 
it in October without explanation. I wonder why 
Progressive Teacher uses material, then does not 
pay for it nor answer letters. I wonder why True 
Stories keeps Mss. for ten months, and then, after 
repeated writing, returns same with a curt little 
note, saying ‘the enclosed is not suitable for our 
publication.” I wonder why Social Progress ac- 
cepts and says ‘check will follow,’ and check does 
not appear for over six months (has not yet 
appeared). These are some of the occurrences 
that make a mere typewriter puncher grow gray 
before her time. A nice magazine you publish. I 
have made several sales since I began it.” 


Little, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, are reported to have expressed the opinion 
that “the first distaste for the war book which 
became evident in 1919 has now passed.” The com- 
pany issued three novels in January dealing with 
the World War. 


Gloom, published by Melvin S. Churchill, San 
rancisco, in discontinuing .publication, failed to 
return manuscripts submitted to it and pays no 
attention to letters, according to numerous com- 
plaints received at this office. 


Army & Navy Journal has been purchased by 
the Stuyvesant Company, publishers of Town & 
Country, at 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Moss Rock Building & Investment Co. 


CALL 
Suite 811 Interstate ‘Trust Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Phone Main 1660 


Donley D. Lukens, sales letter specialist, 4908 
Laclede Avenue, St. Louis, writes: “We are in the 
market for love stories, stories of adventure, and 
also railroad stories of not less than two thousand 
or more than three thousand words. Payment is 
on publication, and the rate is from $20 to $50 a 
story, depending largely upon the quality of the 
story. We want only good clean-cut stories free 
from all suggestion of sex. We can also use an 
occasional bed-time story for children not more 
than fifteen hundred words in length, for which 
we pay a flat price of $10.” Mr. Lukens does not 
state the purpose for which this material is desired. 


The Garden City Publishing Company, Garden 
City, N. Y., a branch of Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany, is issuing a series of paper-bound fifteen-cent 
novels in pocket size. Twelve books have already 
been published. Arrangements are made in most 
cases for work by widely known popular authors. 


The Southern Literary Magazine, formerly of 
Atlanta, Ga., has been purchased by Joseph H. 
Lackey and will be issued from Nashville, Tenn., 
beginning about February 25. 

American Painter and Decorator, 3713 Wash- 
ington Avenue, St. Louis, appeared for the first 
time in January. It is edited for contracting 
painters and decorators. 

A contributor writes: “An item in your Novem- 
ber issue stated that Grit, Williamsport, Pa., does 
not pay for photographs. I found them prompt, 
courteous and fair play. They paid me for 
2000 words and seven photos—or at the rate of $5 
per column and $2 each for photographs.” 
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STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 
a, Cents per Thousand Words 
Circulars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 
1724 Grove Avenue Richmond, Virginia 


EXPERT LITERARY SERVICE 


MSS. TYPED WITH CARBON COPY 
including any necessary revision, $1 a 
1000 words. Terms for marketing 10%. 


WILLIAM LABBERTON, Literary Agent, 
569 West 150th 8t. New York City. 


Does Your Manuscript Catch the Editor's Eye? 
There are many other manuscripts on his desk. 
Does yours “stand out from the crowd” like this 
advertisement? It pays to submit rr 
material. If you want 


: Quality Backed By Service 
in your typing, send stamp for terms and Si 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 


4247 AVENUE New YorK 


EXPERT MANUSCRIPT 
TYPING DONE 


50c per thousand words, bond paper and 
1 carbon copy included. Minor errors 
corrected. 
M. C. DU CRAREE 

Author’s Typis 
118 W. McLeod St. Santee du Chien, Wis. 


WRITERS 


MANUSCRIPTS! Correctly prepared for pub- 
lication at low rates. Terms, samples, etc., on 


request, 
HERBERT E. Rose 


Authors’ Representative. 
3048 Lycaste Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Stories typed to meet requirements of editors. 
Prompt service. Work guaranteed. Write 
for rates, enclosing sample of copy. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING COMPANY 
3310 Pershing Drive, El Paso, Texas 


THE WRritTer’s MoNTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer's Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling hastening authors that 
there is nothing - “ee world so good for them as 
such a puts: them in touch with pub- 
lications they not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must ‘be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fellow 


Single 25 cent $3.00 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


_urated a poster and slogan contest for material 


Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The World Federation of Education Associations 
announces that a gentleman who wishes his name 
withheld has placed in its hands $25,000 to he 
awarded for the best plan which will bring to the 
world the greatest security from war. The plan 
differs from that called for by Edward Bok, in 
the contest decided last month, inasmuch as it 
calls for a world-wide program of education which 
will promote the peace of the world. Rules: 1— 
All manuscripts must be in typewritten form with 
sufficient margin for the notes of examiners. 2~— 
The Commission on Award reserves the right to 
reject such manuscripts as it may desire. 3—The 
plan should contain a clear, concise set-up of not to 
exceed 2,500 words, with not more than an equal 
number of words in argument or clarifying state- 
ments. 4—Manuscripts will not be returned. The 
Federation reserves the right to retain for such 
use as it may see fit all plans submitted. 5—Only 
one plan may be submitted by one person or organi- 
zation; and no person who is a member of an or- 
ganization which submits a plan shall be allowed to 
participate further in the contest. 6—In order to 
secure impartial decision, manuscripts should be 
unmarked, but should be accompanied by a plain, 
sealed envelope, unmarked, in which shall be given 
the author’s name and address, so that in case of 
acceptance the award may be mailed to the proper 
person. Any identifying marks on the manuscript 
will render the sender ineligible to compete. 7— 
Plans must be submitted to Augustus O. Thomas, 
president of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, Augusta, Maine, U. S. A., bearing 
postmark not later than July 1, 1924. 8—Twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars of the award will 
be given when the plan is accepted and $12,500 
when the plan is inaugurated. 


Business men of the Shenandoah Valley of 
Virginia are inaugurating a campaign to advertise 
the Shenandoah Valley to the outside world. In 
order to secure a suitable slogan for this campaign, 
a prize of $50 will be awarded for a few apt 
words or a terse expression which will best suggest 
the beauty and natural resources, as well as the 
industrial advantages which the Valley offers. 
Slogans must be written on cardboard or heavy 
paper 3% by 5% inches in size and mailed in a 
sealed envelope. The contest is open to anyone, 
anywhere. There is no limit to the number of 
slogans a person may submit. In case the slogan 
selected as best is submitted by more than one 
person, the prize will be awarded to the person 
whose slogan is received first. Contest closes at § 
midnight February 15, 1924, and slogans bearing 
later postmarks will be eliminated. Address: 
Shenandoah Valley Slogan Contest Committee, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


The American Railway Association has inaug- 


to be used in a nafion- wide campaign “to save 
lives at railroad crossings.” A $500 first prize 
will be paid for the best poster and a second prizé 
of $200, while $100 will be paid for the best 
slogan. Contest closes February 11.. Address H, 
A. Rowe, 90 West Street, New York, chairman of 
contest committee. 
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p WASTE PAPER INTO DOLLARS 
TW REJECTION SLIPS INTO ACCEPTANCES 
Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
sripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
12 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers to 
a better understanding of story values and editorial require- 
ments. Send for particulars. . 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 


48 Hermitage Court, Charlotte, N. C. 


$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea—a few words. I supply 
plot, incidents, characters, title, markets—every- 
thing. Enclose $3 with each story-idea. Also 
stories criticised and revised at seventy-five 
cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


Learn How to Write 
Short Stories 


A BIG DE- 
MAND 
for Short Stories and Feature Articles. Over 
25,000 publications are buying them. Our 
course endorsed by Jack London and other fam- 
ous writers. Unlimited Personal Criticism and 
Manuscript sales service makes it easy for you 
to learn at home during spare time. Many of 
our students are earning thousands of dollars 
with their pens. 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOK. “The Art of 
Story Writing’? and details of our introductory offer. 


HOOSIER INSTITUTE, Dept. 1502, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


AUTHORS ATTENTION! 


Your Mss. typed in the speediest, neatest, 
most accurate manner, at moderate rates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed.. 


Howarp E. SEVIER 
715 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


YES! 


We have the ability and efficiency required to revise 
and typewrite manuscripts the way editors want them. 
Write for terms and full information, or submit manu- 
scripts direct. No reading fee. 

Prompt service. Work guaranteed. 

Co-operative Literary & Typing Agency 
Dept. 1, 540 Jackson St. Ohio 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Suite 321 Kellogg Blidg., 1416-22 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
New York Office, Room 267, Am. Circle Bidg., 
1834 Broadway. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. Try 
our new system, “Learn to Write by Writing.” 
Submit manuscripts. No reading fee. 


¥ The City Editor and Reporter 


The International Editorial Association 
organization 


A fraternal and mutual benefit for the 
Working journalists of the editorial room. 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 

140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


The Theatre Guild of Boston, Inc., announces 
a play competition. It will award a prize of $100 
for the best long play of American life. It will 
be produced in the autumn of 1924 by the Guild 
and published by a Boston publisher of plays. The 
judges are Frank Cheney Hersey, Robert Emmons 
Rogers, Frank Chouteau Brown, and Jack Craw- 
ford. Manuscripts must be typewritten, signed 
with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing on the outside the title of the 
play and the pseudonym, and enclosing the author’s 
real name and address. Return postage must ac- 
company manuscripts. The competition will close 
June 1, 1924. Plays are to be sent to The Theatre 
Guild of Boston Prize Play Competition, Fenway 
Post Office, Box 142, Boston, Mass. Miss Angela 
Morris, play reader. 


Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 27 W. Sixty-seventh 
Street, New York, who last year offered prizes 
for the best sonnets on the sea, offers prizes of 
$25, $20, $15, $10 and $5, in a contest closing May 
31, for the best sonnets about cities. The Petrar- 
chian form will be given preference. No manu- 
scripts will be returned. 


Real Life Stories, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New 
York, states: “Every month we will give a prize 
of $10 for the best letter, $5 for the second best, 
and $2 for all others used in whole or part, about 
Real Life Stories.’ Letters may contain advice 
or criticism. 


Judge, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, has 
a new “Fifty-fifty” Contest, running monthly. It 
pays $25 for the cleverest second line for a joke 
published in the current week’s issue. 


The Bookfellows will give one of the newest 
books each month as a prize for the best three 
sentence criticism of a designated book. For 
further information see The Step Ladder or write 
Flora Warren Seymour, 4917 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago. 


The Photoplay Market 


» Creart Studios, 60 Kukui Lane, Honolulu, T. H., 
of which M. Sing Au is editor and K. F. Lung 
manager, write that they have immediate need for 
three or four two-reel comedies. “For a story 
accepted, we shall pay from $25 to $200, the amount 
paid depending on the appeal of the script,” the 
editors state. “Primarily we want new ideas. The 
situation may be slapstick, but must be presented 
in a distinctly novel angle. The hurling of custard 
pies, the villain chasing the hero or vice versa, the 
collision of a character with a passing vehicle, 
resulting in the character’s trousers being removed, 
the mad rush of a Ford on a slippery street, and 
like incidents that have been time and again used, 
are too trite for our use. All manuscripts must 
be typewritten.” Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST once 
published a quaintly interesting manuscript by M. 
Sing Au, and has another in stock; but knows 
nothing of the stability of the enterprise for which 
the above requirements are outlined. 


H. J. Binney, president of the Sonoma Photo- 
play Corporation, which has been operating at 
Santa Rosa, Calif., was arrested on a warrant 
from Butte, Mont., charging him with promoting 
a fake film company in that city. Binney denies 
the charge, it is stated. 
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Remington Portable 


Typing your own manuscripts saves money—of course. But 
composing on the handy little machine does more than that. 
The speed of the machine keeps pace with the flying thought. 
This facilitates composition and inspiration comes more natur- 
ally. Corrections are easy on typewritten drafts—and so is 
re-copying. 

The machine is more than a time-saver to the author. It is an 
inspiring helper — because it makes writing easier. 

The Remington is truly the “‘feature”’ portable typewriter, with 
the four-row, standard keyboard — just like the big machines. 
Simplest to learn, and easiest to operate. The leading portable 
typewriter—in sales and popularity. 

Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. Sold 
by over 3,000 dealers and Remington branches everywhere. 
Easy payment terms if desired. 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated ‘‘For You—For Everybody’’ which 
tells how the Remington Portable helps you to turn out first-class manuscript, easily and quickly. 


Address Department 25 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 
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